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LEISURE TIME INTERESTS AND THE LIBRARY’ 


By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 


I RECALL the enthusiasm of one of your 
former colleagues, Henry Turner Bailey, 
as he stood on the platform before a library 
audience ten years ago, and held up one 
object after another from his beloved 
‘* Alphabeticon,’’ telling how he had discoy- 
ered some notable piece of advertising 
typography, some beautiful picture repro- 
duced commercially, or some original bit of 
design from a school pupil. He convinced 
me, more than ever, of the value of ‘‘hob- 
bies.”’? Every one who knew Bailey was 
stimulated to new ideas. I submit that 
even those who never carry a new idea into 
effect are blessed by having it enter their 
minds, like a fresh breeze, to wiggle the 
cobwebs. 

Others have narrated the growth of 
leisure and its present problems for society. 
They have called it a potential menace. On 
the other hand, the machine age requires 
leisure time interests to release the indi- 
vidual from deadening routine. Educators 
and social students agree that we must find 
new and effective ways to stimulate profit- 
able use of leisure. Awakening to the pos- 
sibility and plans for such stimulation un- 
questionably mark one of the great forward 
steps in recent educational progress. Two 


1 Paper read at the annual conference of the 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 
May 19, 1932. 


psychological factors have a direct connec- 
tion with this paper. Curiosity is one of 
the greatest stimuli for the profitable use 
of leisure; it interests people in new sub- 
jects. Arousing curiosity is therefore a 
profitable sort of educational venture. And 
enthusiasm, that gift of the gods, plays a 
large part in forwarding these varied and 
profitable uses of leisure. 

This paper does not consider the part 
which all libraries are now playing in the 
present wide-spread leisure from unemploy- 
ment. They are supplying the public, to 
an extent never before known, with voca- 
tional material to help readers secure and 
hold positions, or to get interesting books 
for recreational reading to release them 
from their cares. 

The public library is in many com- 
munities the most active stimulant and aid 
to the constructive and mentally stimulat- 
ing type of leisure time use. To a group 
of laymen it may be worth while to point 
out that the use of books is something ear- 
ried on very quietly. It attracts no atten- 
tion. People who use books do not form 
into audiences or parades, or meet any- 
where. They get their books as individuals 
and go home, or go to their offices, shops, 
schools and other places of vocation, and 
sit down quietly with the books they have 
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borrowed. Consequently, in my city I have 
to resort to elementary methods to give im- 
pressions of size; I describe a tower of 
books which would reach up into the sky 
300 feet above the top of the highest office 
building, and explain that this is the pile 
of library books which people borrow every 
day. This always proves so startling that 
I have to explain my figures, pointing out 
the large proportion of worth-while books 
used. 

It would be profitable to learn what pro- 
portion of library book borrowing origi- 
nates in hobbies and leisure time interests. 
No such study is available. But as some 
persons imagine that public library lend- 
ing is largely of light current fiction, a re- 
cent check-up at St. Louis is of value. At 
their central library and all branches, on 
a single day at 4:30 o’clock, the first ten 
adult and first ten juvenile readers were 
identified, their occupations looked up, and 
the readers and their interests analyzed. 
Of 414 titles borrowed in these few minutes, 
240 were fiction, 174 non-fiction. Of the 
fiction, only 6 were 1931 adult books—this 
is 1144 per cent. of the total lot of books. 
On the other hand note among the non- 
fiction the variety of topics and the sort 
of people interested : 

Bus girl—Ladd’s ‘‘Secret of Personality.’’ 

Salesman—James’ ‘‘ Will to Believe.’’ 

Social Worker—Boas’ ‘‘Our New Ways of Think- 
ing.’’ 

Demonstrator of a 
‘‘Through Science 
‘‘Santa Fe Trail.’’ 

Wife of a laborer—Whitford’s ‘‘Introduction to 
Art Education.’’ 

Masseur—DeForest’s ‘‘Short History of Art.’’ 

Teacher—Collins’ ‘‘ Art Appreciation.’’ 

Widow—Unemployed—Wright’s ‘‘ Practical Book 

of Outdoor Flowers.’’ 

engaged in heating business—Cheyney’s 
‘*Short History of England.’’ 

University student—Marco Polo’s ‘‘ Travels.’’ 
Wife of a bookkeeper—Austin’s ‘‘Land of Little 
Rain.’’ 


Chinese laundry 


soap company—Darrow’s 


to God,’’ and Duff’s 





Man 


man—Toombs’ ‘‘How _ to 


Wrestle.’’ 
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Wife of a stock broker—two volumes of music, 
and Rowe’s ‘‘Samoa Under the Sailing 
Gods.’’ 

Waitress—An anthology of current poetry. 

Graham’s ‘‘Bookman’s Manual.’’ 

‘*Modern Continental 





Civil engineer 
Stenographer—Tucker’s 
Plays.’’ 
Salesman—Schweikert’s 
ican Literature. ’’ 
Unemployed clerk—Riley’s ‘‘Complete Works.’’ 
‘*Complete Poetical 


‘¢ Adventures in Amer- 


Another elerk—Chaucer’s 
Works.’’ 

Attendant at information desk, Bell Telephone 
Company—Auslander’s ‘‘Winged Horse An- 
thology.’’ 

Salesman—Mimm’s ‘‘ Adventurous America.’’ 


To lengthen this interesting list would be 
of little use; it is typical of the work of 
every public library, all day long, day after 
day. This is the reason why librarians find 
their own job the most soul-satisfying of all 
hobbies; it is the job which helps every 
other worth-while purpose in the com- 
munity. The library provides the Oats for 
every Hobby Horse. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


The word ‘‘hobbies’’ is a convenient com- 
mon denominator for this present discus- 
sion. With the exception of postage 
stamps, one probably thinks first, when he 
hears the word ‘‘hobby,’’ of young folks 
collecting bugs, snakes, flowers and other 
objects of natural history. Interest in this 
natural history, with its physical recreation 
and intellectual purpose, its joy of getting 
outdoors, has been transferred, in a genera- 
tion of school ‘‘progress,’’ from ‘‘nature 
study’’ to the drier ‘‘ general science,’’ with 
its emphasis on physical sciences and eulti- 
vating of the scientific attitude, excellent as 
that is. So do styles change in education, 
and in the psychology and view-point of 
the public. In the good old Victorian 
literature we find constant references to 
‘‘botanising’’ and collecting insects, ferns, 
sea-weeds and other biological specimens. 
There comes to mind the pleasant picture 
of Edmund Gosse and his father, the latter 
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a microscopist, as they waded and climbed 
the rocks along the coast of England, with 
their collecting kits, bottles and hand lenses. 
Read Gosse’s ‘‘Father and Son.’’ For- 
tunately ‘‘Trailside Museums,’’ ‘‘ National 
Park Museums,’’ Scout Merit Badge activ- 
ities, and similar efforts, are reaching new 
hordes of curious adults and young people; 
many of them ‘‘follow up’’ at their 
libraries. 

The general public is so keenly interested 
in science that it is remarked by libraries 
and booksellers everywhere. Here again 
the transfer has of late been made from 
natural history to the physical sciences— 
Sir James Jeans, Eddington, Lodge, and 
the American work of Millikan, Michelson 
and the rest. I take a minute to describe 
a series of booklists on 27 scientific sub- 
jects, published by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Each 
list deseribes from a dozen to twenty-five 
outstanding books for the general reader. 
Over 800,000 copies of these lists have al- 
ready been distributed free to the American 
public, their printing cost having been gen- 
erously met by the Carnegie Corporation—- 
(See Sctence, January 1, 1932, p. 20). 

The history of formal science is studded 
with the names of great men who have con- 
tributed to the world’s knowledge as a re- 
sult of some chance enthusiasm. Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer is one who comes to mind. 
He began studying and experimenting in 
astronomy while employed as a clerk in the 
British War Office at twenty-one. His 
biography shows how the short government 
hours and his train ride back and forth 
each day helped his hobby so greatly that 
after 13 years he changed to science as a 
life work, as secretary to a Royal Commis- 
sion. It is significant, however, that while 


. still an amateur, he had conceived, and be- 


fore he was appointed to a full-time posi- 
tion in science, he had actually launched, 
in 1869, a periodical Nature, so well 
planned and so potent that it continues its 
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enlightening career to-day, all because of 
a hobby. 

I attended here in Washington two years 
ago the memorial meeting to honor the late 
Dr. Charles Doolittle Wolcott, of the Smith- 
sonian. When a boy, driving along a coun- 
try road, he happened to notice a pattern 
on a stone turned over by his carriage 
wheel. From that and his studies in fossil 
life, he became one of the world’s greatest 
geologists and administrators. The latest 
example is Austin Clark, curator of echino- 
derms at the National Museum. I will 
wager that Dr. Clark is an enthusiast on 
the subject by which he earns his living, 
but not content with that, and his other 
writings for science, he spends his Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays, no doubt, 
with a butterfly net around the environs 
of his city. Within the last few weeks he 
has brought forth a large volume devoted 
to ‘‘The Butterflies of the District of Co- 
lumbia and Vicinity.’’ These carefree but- 
terflies, if they could see themselves photo- 
graphed and described in such elegant 
biographical style as lavished by Dr. Clark, 
would skip and flutter more blithely than 
ever. In one of Baltimore’s library win- 
dows we have a large exhibit of butterflies 
collected in the neighborhood of Baltimore 
by a group of young men with a similar 
hobby; their hearts beat in tune with Dr. 
Clark’s. 

I wish some one had time and the knowl- 
edge to show the world the part that the 
amateur has played in science; it is a 
fascinating story, one having a great lesson 
for both teachers and scientists. For an 
audience interested in art, I suggest as a 
topic for a ‘‘hobby,’’ ‘‘Memorials to Men 
of Science.’’ I can find no article and little 
mention of this, to me, intriguing subject, 
except occasional news items in Science and 
the art magazines. Our American attitude 
to scientific achievement, other than 
mechanical invention, is one not of charmed 
acclaim, but of almost indifference. Still, 
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in Richmond recently, a strikingly beau- 
tiful monument to Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, ‘‘ Pathfinder of the Seas,’’ has been 
unveiled, tribute itself to a man who nursed 
a hobby, who had the curiosity to apply 
some notions of his own about ocean cur- 
rents to piles of musty records, and bless 
“the navigators of the world with new and 
faster sailing routes. Read his life and 
imagine what even his ambition could have 
achieved without the books he studied so 
eagerly as a youth in the navy while his 
shipmates were killing time. Contrast, by 
the way, the amount of encouragement 
which the American Army and Navy give 
to men and officers to do scientific work, 
with those given by the British Army and 
Navy, and the effect, in the latter, on the 
history of science. 

Let some one discover and describe the 
portraits, medals and sculpture, with which 
America is just beginning to mark for pos- 
terity the work of her own scientists. 
Here’s a fresh hobby I offer to any one 
for a lively ride in green fields, with just 
a quotation from Sir William Osler, that 
‘*the history of science is writ large in the 
city of Paris, in monuments, in buildings, 
= visi ceite and in streets called by their names. 
There are more statues to medical men in 
Paris than in Great Britain and the United 
States put together..... Every French- 
man is a hero-worshipper.’’ Of course, 
Osler was one; he recognized a nation of 
kindred spirits. Libraries get new people 
to read Osler, thereby setting up new circles 
of enthusiastic interest in one or more of 
the many hobbies that filled Osler’s own 
life with rich delight. 


LITERATURE 


In the field of literature, I refer to two 
cases of fertile leisure. They are a century 
apart. We recall Matthew Arnold to-day 


as an example of an oldfashioned searcher 
for ‘‘The Good, the True, and the Beauti- 
ful,’’? or ‘‘Sweetness and Light,’’ phrases 
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which still reverberate pleasantly through 
the mind of mankind in its better moments. 
He was an inspector of schools a hundred 
years ago, but for a hobby he wrote poetry 
which still has vitality. Arnold always 
greatly regretted that he could not devote 
his whole time to poetry. His latest 
biographer is Sir Edmund Chambers, who 
visited here a few months ago when he was 
just bringing out his own monumental two- 
volume critical work on Shakespeare. As 
Sir Edmund says shrewdly, in his essay on 
Arnold: ‘‘It is remarkable how much of 
the world’s greatest poetry has been written 
by men who largely spent themselves in 
normal occupations and, on the other hand, 
how dilute the poetry of live-long poets has 
often become. Wordsworth is an outstand- 
ing example of this.’’ In other words, 
many of the greatest poets of each genera- 
tion have found in verse the outlet for 
thoughts carefully nursed and patterned in 
moments apart from their main vocation. 
Charles Lamb is a better known example. 
His essays were partly shaped from ideas 
gained at his daily labors as a clerk in the 
India House. Hawthorne wrote his great- 
est books while employed in the Salem Cus- 
tom House. Coming abruptly to the pres- 
ent, Robert C. Sheriff, author of ‘‘Jour- 
ney’s End,’’ earned his living as an in- 
surance adjuster. He undertook writing 
plays for school benefit performances in 
England, studying plots and techniques, 
and gaining thereby enough success and 
assurance to write a play which departed 
from conventions, to register his personal 
convictions more freely. So grew one more 
leisure time venture into far-reaching 
achievement. ‘ 
Matthew Arnold’s search for beauty is 
in interesting contrast to the present 
frenzied hunt for the bizarre in painting, 
architecture and verse. To-day, or a cen- 
tury ago, such searches make stimulating 
hobbies for those who merely enjoy for the 
pleasure of appreciation, as well as for 
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those who go further and crave self-expres- 
sion. Changing currents in style affect 
the so-called ‘‘intelligentsia’’ as easily as 
the ‘‘low-brows.’’ <A librarian can look 
back along the road lined with the mile- 
stones, or headstones, of one annual public 
enthusiasm after another. What were the 
years when Coué, Tagore, Sir James Jeans 
were all the style? Not long ago, but the 
names sound rather passé now. Perhaps 
the public has become conscious of its blind 
following of style year after year; the pres- 
ent season seems to have produced no Pied 
Piper for us all to rush after. It is the 
library which puts people in touch with the 
older things, and with the glimpse of things 
as they shall be, but still in embryo condi- 
tion; it displays also the passing style of 
to-day. So it helps to give a balance and a 
perspective. A person who works in the 
art department of a public library is not 
going to be stampeded by the ballyhoo 
about some new impressionistic group 
heralded as forerunners of an epoch-mak- 
ing movement. He will bestir himself to 
help the individual and the group when 
there is sincerity, perseverance and a real 
idea, and no beating of drums. 

In fact, libraries are the first resort of 
enthusiasts in their first moments of excite- 
ment, asking for help and support in de- 
veloping an idea just born. The American 
publie has a peculiarly affectionate regard 
for its publie library in cities like Cleve- 
land, St. Louis and Springfield, where the 
staff has been chosen and trained for its 
wise and understanding interpretation of 
books. 

So I choose my second example from the 
Cleveland Publie Library: Groups of boys 
and girls in their teens have been meeting 
there for creative writing for the last three 
or four years. Selections from their verse 
were published by the library in 1928 
under the title ‘‘ Prelude to Poetry.’’ Con- 
sider this process of bringing together 
kindred minds at the age when they are 
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usually overcome with shyness and self- 
consciousness, and getting them acquainted 
to the point of freely discussing their own 
creations. No small accomplishment! 
Now they have gone further. Their tactful 
leader, Miss Gilchrist, has evolved with 
them six chapters on ‘‘ Writing Poetry,’’ 
just appearing in book form from Hough- 
ton Mifflin, with Miss Gilchrist’s name as 
editor. The chapters are ‘‘Language,’’ 
‘*Tmagery,”’ ‘*Rhythm,’’ **Sound,”’ 
‘‘RMorm’’ and ‘‘The Artist.’’ At the end of 
the book they present poems of their own. 
One can not help thinking that Cleveland 
is a better city to live in for having the 
library, its representative, Miss Gilchrist, 
and such boys and girls. Such leaven will 
work on and on. 


History AND TRAVEL 


This year the whole American people has 
with one accord rushed into the excellent 
hobby of honoring the name of George 
Washington. If Washington could walk 
the streets, he would be amazed to see every- 
thing that he ever did, said or thought set 
forth in some clever way under the loving 
hands of schoolboys, parents, educators, de- 
partment store window trimmers and all 
the others, who have combined their skill 
with enthusiastic devotion to the memory 
of the First American. And the name of 
Congressman Sol Bloom leads all the rest! 

In an Indianapolis branch a very small 
boy was found examining in a bored way 
the toy replica of Mount Vernon in the 
Children’s Room. He was overheard to ob- 
serve in a languid tone to another boy, 
**Well, I still like God and Santa Claus, 
but I’m getting awfully tired of George 
Washington !’’ 

The George Washington phase will pass 
shortly. Stamp and coin collecting will 
continue, like the brook, forever. The titles 
of two recent stamp books imply the sub- 
stantial type of information and interest 
which many adults, hard-headed business 
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men, find in collecting these small scraps 
of colored paper: Stiles’ ‘‘Geography and 
Stamps,’’ Allen’s ‘‘America’s Story as 
Told in Postage Stamps.’’ One of these 
collectors in our town has been at work for 
several years in spare time on ‘‘A History 
of Stamped Paper as a Means of Revenue.’’ 
He has traveled as far as Holland to buy 
old law books needed in his studies. 

Last week a fascinating story won the 
Newberry medal as the most outstanding 
juvenile book of 1931. It was written by 
Mrs. Laura Adams Armer, who, as an artist 
of the Southwest, well known for her copies 
of Indian sand-paintings, became interested 
in the stories of some of the Navajo In- 
dians. She has combined an interest in art, 
travel and writing to the great joy of many 
thousands of young folk and their fathers 
and mothers. There was a hobby! 

Sometimes we watch the stream of folk 
who come to libraries and note how mere 
chance develops a worth-while interest. 
Irom Zane Grey to ethnology is the un- 
usual record of one patron. Our supply 
of Western stories not being equal to his 
reading capacity, we offered him American 
historical novels. He liked them and next 
tried White’s ‘‘Andivius Hedulio.’’ This 
appeared to reach the hidden spring of in- 
terest; his next request was for something 
historical about Rome. Marion Crawford’s 
‘‘Ave Roma Immortalis’’ sent him back 
into the past to read on Rome, Greece, 
Phoenicia, and now, the 


Kgypt, Crete, 


Aryans. <A traffic policeman, seeing a dis- 
play of posters and books on famous 


cathedrals, became interested in learning 
about them, and has made a thorough study 
of many cathedrals of Europe. This is not 
a dead, but thoroughly live subject to him; 
he hopes to visit these beautiful buildings 


some day. 

Librarians watch these interests develop. 
One of the patrons of our library has 
gradually come to spend most of his leisure 
in studying the Civil War and in building 
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up a personal collection on this subject. 
Each book and bibliography received at the 
Library sends him in search of new mate- 
rial and he is bringing together some val- 
uable source items. We often see such 
hobbies go still further and result in essen- 
tial contributions to knowledge. In fact, 
the papers read at local city and state his- 
torical societies, and some of those appear- 
ing in the American Historical Review, 
and a considerable portion of the sub- 
stantial books which are published year 
after year are the outgrowth of some seed 
of interest, casually dropped into the minds 
of men and women by fate, and there 
nursed to fruition in spare time, by a little 
perseverance and by studies in public and 
other libraries. 

We have succeeded, during the last year, 


in getting two qualified persons to under- 


take publications in their respective fields 
from the following list of topics, dealing 
with Maryland, that this Library realizes 
should be developed in printed form. This 
is typical of the stimulation that libraries 
can and sometimes do give to studies of 
real consequence to their communities: 
History and natural history around Balti- 
more (like R. H. Torrey’s ‘‘New York 
Walk Book’’) ; History of science in Mary- 
land to 1876; Plant life of Western Mary- 
land mountains (now Harned’s ‘‘ Wild 
flowers of the Alleghenies’’); Famous 
trees of Maryland (now underway) ; Popu- 
lar one-volume illustrated book on Geology 
of Maryland (like Irving Crosby’s ‘‘ Boston 
through the Ages’’) ; Insects of Maryland ; 
Indians of Maryland; Braddock’s March; 
Notched roads, ferries and transportation 
before 1700; Civil War sentiment in Mary- 
land; Baltimore: Historie port; Baltimore 
in the Revolution; Stevenson Brothers; 
Ellicott Brothers; Puritans in Maryland; 
Picture map of Maryland (just com- 
pleted) ; Loyalists in Maryland; History 
of social legislation in Maryland; Develop- 
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ment of community recreation in Balti- 
more; Culture in early Maryland; Early 
interior trade of Maryland; Tobacco plant- 
ers and merchants of colonial Maryland; 
Slavery in Maryland; Early Maryland 
cotton manufacture; Development of bus 
transportation in Maryland; Baltimore’s 
commercial relations with South America 
and Caribbean countries since 1917; Archi- 
tectural iron work of Maryland; What to 
see on U. 8S. Route 40—Old National Road 
(now underway) ; Geography of the Chesa- 
peake Region. 
FINE ARTS 

Few of you, I imagine, will have to in- 
quire as to what public libraries are doing 
in the field of the fine arts. Long ago Prov- 
idence started with its art department; it 
was across the hall from the library’s in- 
dustrial department, for Providence is an 
art-industrial city. If you had visited the 
Philadelphia Exposition in 1926 you would 
have seen there a large striking exhibit of 
beautiful jewelry, skilfully fashioned seulp- 
ture, advertising illustration, textile design 
and needle work, of which the craftsmen of 
any city might well be proud. Each object 
in it had been developed from an idea or 
design found in the pages of some book in 
the Providence Publie Library. 

You know the work of the art depart- 
ments of the public libraries of Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Cleveland, Los Angeles 
and other cities. They are the favorite 
haunts of amateurs and professionals alike, 
of those who are studying the history of 
pure art down through the ages, and of 
window trimmers and advertising men who 
are hurrying to put something into shape 
for commercial purposes on the morrow. 
The St. Louis Library devoted its 140-page 
bulletin of July, 1925, to a description of 
‘Public Art in St. Louis’’—seulpture, ar- 
chitecture, mural decoration and stained 
glass. This attractive document, a mine of 
local history and local art interest, was pre- 
pared by Mary Powell, supervisor of educa- 
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tion in the St. Louis Art Museum, but for- 
merly chief of the art department of the 
St. Louis Library. Persons like her, as de- 
partment heads in our larger libraries, 
play a part like that of department heads 
in a college faculty; they give their institu- 
tions the right to be called ‘‘the university 
of the people.’’ The mere index to the ob- 
jects listed in this bulletin or directory in- 
eludes nearly five hundred items. It has 
given St. Louis an art consciousness which 
other cities might well enjoy. 

It is surprising how many people are in- 
terested in some art or craft, all the way 
down to soap-carving. It is not because of 
lack of funds, but frequently, I suspect, be- 
eause they like to forage for themselves, 
that they progress without formal instrue- 
tion, gleaning ideas from the freely avail- 
able pages of library books. The success of 
a recently established magazine, Popular 
Homecraft, is to me a very significant and 
welcome sign. One of our patrons made a 
violin from measurements and instructions 
given in a library book, even making the 
varnish and some of the tools for its con- 
struction by the aid of other books. 
Whether or not it had the tone of a Stradi- 
varius I do not know, but this amateur 
craftsman (or artist, as you will) satisfied 
the urge to express himself. 

From the 97 varieties of hobbies reported 
from a questionnaire sent to a hundred per- 
sons by Miss Erna Burke (Survey, Febru- 
ary 15, 1930), the following column of 
topies is extracted. They all have to do 
with the creative arts: 


Clay modeling Drawing cartoons 
Poster making Building stone fences 
Mask making Music 

Painting furniture Landscape architecture 
Amateur photography Painting flower pots 
Wood carving Bookbinding 

Marine drawings Scrap books 
Marionettes Fixing old furniture 
Writing poetry Cabinet making 
Interior decorating Theater 

Writing chanteys 
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Libraries build up extensive files of 
photographs and prints for lending—their 
art magazines, with bound files, cover all 
fields of art—yet the constant drain on this 
type of material frequently leaves our own 
cupboard bare. 

One application of the arts is especially 
within the purview of libraries, that is the 
book arts. Typography and all the book 
arts are now having such a renaissance as 
has never been before. Book collecting has 
gone to such lengths that poor people as 
well as rich are spending their hard-earned 
money in collecting first editions of books 
of mediocre literary value. This is only 
the backwash of a movement which has sub- 
stantial results, for among other things, the 
type, paper and reading ease of the books 
being published for the American reader 
have undergone a miraculous change for 
the better in the last twenty years, and not 
without affecting the beauty and the teach- 
ing value of the books that are used in 
schools and colleges. The American text- 
book is often now a thing of beauty; it 
crops up in the lists of fifty outstanding 
books of the year, speaking typograph- 
ically. 

Has any one ever written an adequate 
volume on what might be called ‘‘The Pag- 
eant of the Book,’’ the history of the part 
that books have played in civilization? 
Such a book would not be devoted merely 
to the typography of books or the different 
physical forms they have taken since the 
Babylonian tablets in clay. Its chapters 
would be filled with interesting accounts of 
important books as they appeared during 
one generation after another, how they 
were received, and what they did, like those 
of Darwin and Galileo, in moulding public 
opinion and upsetting old ideas. 

The book I offer as a dream for some one 
to make real would be more than a history 
of civilization and ideas—it would tie up 
with the beauty and the fascination of the 
physical book itself, reproducing famous 
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scenes, beautiful title-pages, illuminated 
leaves and skilful bindings. Its readers 
would become so imbued with the idea that 
books are the greatest civilizing force that 
they would never forget it. 


THE CRAVING FOR SELF EXPRESSION 

There lies in every human being the 
craving for a chance to express himself, to 
show what he ean do, to be recognized. We 
librarians consider that this fact is funda- 
mental to all library service. Our job is 
twofold; to give attention and interest to 
the individual who comes for help, and to 
find ways to plant an idea that will lead 
new people to cultivate a hobby, undertake 
a project, become absorbed in some new in- 
tellectual interest. 

This purpose of stimulating leads to the 
whole array of devices sometimes referred 
to as library publicity, such as book lists, 
newspaper stories about books, exhibits 
either in the library or outside, for ex- 
ample, in store windows, to show library 
books. I hope the time will come when the 
American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, or some individual 
library interested in such things, can be 
provided with generous funds, available 
year after year, whereby to prepare and 
print first-class lists in large quantities for 
distribution through libraries generally. 
Most libraries find it impossible to get 
either the time or the printing funds to do 
such things as frequently as they would 
wish. 

The new central building of the Balti- 
more Library is within two blocks of the 
busiest pedestrian corner in the city. Its 
main floor is on sidewalk level and the side- 
walk comes up to the building, so that pass- 
ersby can examine the interesting displays 
which will be shown in the twelve large ex- 
hibition windows. These will be the ‘‘com- 
munity show windows,’’ one of them de- 
voted to the Natural History Society, an- 
other to the Art Museum, another to the 
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publie schools, and so on, so that all the 
subjects in which the people of Baltimore 
are interested will be, at intervals, repre- 
sented by displays. But these exhibits will 
also contain library books on these various 
subjects. The windows will therefore be a 
constant evidence that library books con- 
nect with every interest in the community. 
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The individual who has had a bright idea 
or has done something worth while will also 
have a chance to show it to the world, much 
more freely than has been the ease in typi- 
cal art and science museums. A grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation insures an ade- 
quate program of exhibit planning for a 
two-year period. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND 

In October next the National University of 
Treland will enter on the twenty-fifth year of 
its legal existence, and, in view of the special 
significance of this year in the religious and 
national, as well as international, life of the 
Irish people, the senate of the university has 
brought out an illustrated volume, giving a full 
account of its history and present activities. 
According to a report in the British Medical 
Journal the chancellor of the university is Mr. 
Eamon de Valera, B.A., B.Se., Higher Diploma 
in Edueation, and the editor of this memorial 
work is the Rev. T. Coreoran, S.J., D.Litt., pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of education 
in University College, Dublin. The chapter 
headed “Towards the National University” 
shows that in 1850 the Queen’s University of 
Ireland for higher edueation was established 
with constituent colleges at Belfast, Cork and 
Galway; this scheme, however, was from the 
first opposed by national leaders, such as O’Con- 
nell and MacHale. As a result the Catholie 
University was founded in 1851 by Pope Pius 
IX, and John Henry Newman (1801-90) was 
appointed as rector; unfortunately the univer- 
sity did not receive any state support, Cardinal 
Newman’s forte was not organization, and the 
number of students was never in any way com- 
mensurate with the educational needs and wishes 
of the main body of the Irish nation. In 1907, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, then chief secretary, 
came to the rescue by providing for two new 
teaching universities quite apart from that of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1591-92. Thus Queen’s 
College, Belfast, beeame a unitary college and 
university, and the colleges of Dublin, Cork 


and Galway became the National University of 
Treland in 1898, with His Grace the Most Rev- 
erend W. J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin and 
Primate of Ireland, as chancellor and Michael 
Francis Cox, M.D., as its first chairman of 
convocation. The wide-spread fields of activity 
covered by the university and its constituent 
colleges are given in considerable detail, and at- 
tention is drawn to their athletie champions by 
photographs of them in action, among them Dr. 
P. O’Callaghan, of Cork, putting the -weight. 
Thumb-nail sketches are given of four distin- 
guished and comparatively recent graduates in 
science—E. J. Butler, the mycologist; F. D. 
Murnaghan, the mathematician; T. A. Me- 
Laughlin, of the Shannon power electric 
scheme, and J. J. Drumm, of the Drumm trae- 
tion battery. There is an impressive portrait 
of the anatomist, the late Bertram G. A. Win- 
dle, who was president of University College, 
Cork (1909-19), and vice-chancellor of the Na- 
tional University (1916-18). 


A PEOPLE’S CINEMA UNIVERSITY 
IN LONDON 

THE London Times reports a scheme for the 
establishment in London of a People’s Cinema 
University, announced by Sir James Marchant 
and Sir Oswald Stoll. The chief object of the 
University is to establish a cultural center for 
the practical application, study and develop- 
ment of cinematography in all its branches. 
The university will consist of a central building 
and a number of lecture halls and theaters 
equipped with sound film apparatus for the 
regular exhibition of films. 

The building has been designed by Sir Gilbert 
Seott. In the central dome there will be a Zeiss 
planetarium similar to those established in Ger- 
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many, Philadelphia, Chicago, Rome, Vienna, 
Stockholm and The Zeiss plane- 
tarium is a cinematograph apparatus of a 
special type and construction, and has been de- 
vised for exhibiting with the illusion of reality 
the motions of the planets and stars. Over 100 
projectors are so arranged and set in motion 
with respect to one another that the images of 
the celestial bodies which they project on a 
white surface some 60 odd feet in diameter are 
shown in the same position and motion as the 


elsewhere. 


unaided eye is accustomed to see them. 

The lecture films to be exhibited at the uni- 
versity will be made by skilled technicians and 
the lectures will be given, it is stated, by recog- 
nized experts in their respective departments 
of knowledge. The will cover 
branches of science, history, travel, literature, 
industrial processes, foreign languages, games 
Arrangements will be 


courses most 


and physical culture. 
made for schools, colleges and institutions to 
be supplied with educational and interest films. 
There will also be an adequate library of edu- 
sational films to meet the requirements of teach- 
ers and educationists. These films will be made 
in cooperation with an expert educational board, 
and will be distributed and collected throughout 
the country by motor-vans. 

In the university there will be a_publie 
cinema, where foreign films and news will be 
shown in their original languages. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


More than 50,000 scholarships and fellow- 
ships, valued in excess of $10,000,000, annually 
available to students attending American col- 
leges and universities, are given in a handbook 
prepared by Miss Ella B. Rateliffe, chief edu- 
cational assistant in the division of colleges and 
professional schools, issued by the Office of Edu- 
eation the U. S. Daily. 
The following facts are given in the preface. 

The study was made from data obtained from 
college catalogues (including those of law, medi- 


and summarized in 


cine, dentistry, pharmacy and theology, but not 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools), verified 
and augmented by the institutions themselves 
by means of a questionnaire, copies of which 
were sent to all institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. 
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It contains the scholarship offerings at 402 
institutions, including practically all the larger 
colleges and universities, which have a pre- 
ponderance of the scholarships and fellowships 
available, and a fair proportion of those at 
smaller institutions. Of the institutions not 
mentioned in the bulletin, 110 reported that 
they had no scholarship funds; 12 others, sey- 
eral of which have large funds, found it im- 
possible to furnish information; the rest did 
not reply to the questionnaire. 

People of wealth have given in the last decade 
not thousands but millions of dollars for the 
endowment of scholarships and fellowships. 
The funds have grown to such proportions that 
a tabulation of every scholarship and fellowship 
available at the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States for a single year would 
amount to more than 50,000 and represent a 
money value of more than $10,000,000. 

Many scholarships and fellowships given dur- 
ing any one year are given for that year only. 
Others are offered for longer periods of time, 
to be withdrawn at the will of the donors. 
Sometimes they are given for the pursuit of 
some investigation and terminate upon com- 
pletion of the project. 

But the vast majority of scholarships and 
fellowships are given from permanent funds 
created for the purpose, or from funds pro- 
eured annually from such stable sources as 
state appropriations authorized by state scholar- 
ship laws and are therefore continued from 
Only a few of the older colleges 
scholarships a century or 


year to year. 
in the east record 
two old, and only Harvard University can boast 
of one 300 years old (a scholarship given by 
Lady Ann Mowlson, of London, England, in 
1643, seven years after the university was estab- 
lished), but most of the higher institutions that 
give scholarships have funds that are not af- 
fected by time. 

The 34,013 scholarships, fellowships and as- 
sistantships were awarded in 1927-28 at 402 
higher educational institutions from funds sup- 
plied by five major sources—the states; the 
higher institutions; organizations of different 
types, including alumni, clubs, patriotic so- 
cieties, the industries; religious denominations, 
and private individuals. They ranged in an- 
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nual value from less than $50 to $1,500 and 
above. 

Men were awarded 21,168 scholarships, wo- 
men 8,834, and for the remaining 4,011 the 
recipient was not reported. To undergraduate 
students were given, 28,928 scholarships, while 
4,370 were served for graduate students engaged 
in advance study and research. Only 5,419 of 
them required the holders to render any service. 


THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 

THE cost of education for elementary school 
children of New York City last year was twelve 
cents an hour, and for high school children 
seventeen cents an hour, according to the forth- 
coming annual and financial statistical report, 
parts of which have been made publie by George 
J. Ryan, president of the board of education, 
and reported in The Herald-Tribune. 

The per caput cost of instruction in the 
elementary schools rose from $102.84 per annum 
in 1930 to $105.11 in 1931, and the per caput 
cost in the high schools decreased from $170.93 
in 1930 to $161.95 in 1931. The decrease in 
cost in these schools was attributed to higher 
registration, due to the economic depression 
which kept many pupils in school who would 
otherwise have gone to work. 

The total expenditure for school purposes 
in 1931 was approximately $160,000,000. Of 
this amount $140,000,000 constituted annual and 
recurring disbursements, and about $20,000,000 
was capital outlay, for the purchase of school 
sites, erection of new buildings, furniture and 
so forth. 

The report also shows an increased percentage 
devoted solely to the cost of education. Out of 
“every $100 spent for school purposes in 1931, 
$85.50 went for instruction, while for the year 
1930 the corresponding amount was $85.90. The 
cost of maintaining the teacher-training colleges 
inereased from $381.46 per student in 1930 to 
$521.90 in 1931, due to decreased registration. 
An effort to reduee the forthcoming year’s bud- 
get in this respect has already been announced. 
This is to be effected by means of the elimina- 
tion of the old Maxwell Teachers Training 
College in Brooklyn, and the transfer of ninety- 
five training teachers to high schools. 

The total accumulated cost of the school plant 
almost reached the half-billion mark, being 
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$466,782,416, with the cost of sites placed at 
$80,000,000, and of buildings and equipment at 
$386,500,000. The eity owns 907 school build- 
ings, with 1,141,251 seats. 

The average daily attendance at elementary 
and junior high schools was 820,675 for 1931, 
against 815,515 for 1930. In the senior high 
schools the attendance was 167,609 in 1931], 
against 147,556 in 1930. Five years ago the 
average in high schools was only 122,779. 

The attendance at evening elementary schools 
has been gradually decreasing for several years, 
although in the evening high and trade schools 
there has been a steady increase, reaching an 
average of 38,381 in 1931. Aggregate atten- 
danee at evening recreation, social and com- 
munity centers was 5,020,000 in 1931. 

In the day elementary schools it was noted 
that Manhattan had suffered less loss last year 
than at any time since 1923, when the trend of 
population started away to the outlying bor- 
oughs. The percentage of decrease in 1931 
was 1.99, as compared to 8.15 in 1926. The 
Bronx had the largest gain, 2.31 per cent. 


THE COST OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION IN CALIFORNIA 

Ir county superintendents of schools in Cali- 
fornia were given full and free power to con- 
solidate school districts in the interests of sound 
educational theory and good business manage- 
ment, approximately $700,000 a year could be 
saved on elementary school expense. 

This fact is brought out in a report on the 
problem of equalization of support for eduea- 
tion in the state published by the University 
of California Press. The material was gathered 
by a graduate student, Ivan R. Waterman, of 
Long Beach. 

If such consolidations were carried out on the 
basis of questionnaires answered by 41 out of 
56 country superintendents who cooperated in 
the survey, approximately 55 per cent. of the 
one teacher schools, 47 per cent. of the two 
teacher schools, and 15 per cent. of the three 
teacher schools would be done away with. 

This consolidation would affect about 25,206 
pupils, according to the registration for 1928. 
These pupils would have to be taken eare of in 
larger schools, but the cost of educating them 
would be decreased from about $2,689,279 to 
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$1,982,199, a saving of more than $700,000, 
without considering transportation costs. 

The purpose of the study was to develop a 
technique to be used in California or elsewhere 
for the apportionment of state school funds so 
as to equalize the burden of support between 
counties. As a basis for computation the aver- 
age cost of education in California according 
to size of school was determined. 

It was found that the average cost for a 1-32 
pupil elementary school is $1,612 a year; for 
a 33-64 pupil school, $3,446 a year; for 65-98 
pupil schools, $5,375 per year, and for 97-128 
pupil schools, $5,950 a year. For larger ele- 
mentary schools the basic average is $9,340 a 
year with an additional cost of $2,068 for each 
32 students over 160. High-school and junior 
high-school figures run higher per unit of aver- 
age daily attendance. 

On the basis of these figures the cost of an 
equalized program for the state in 1927-28 
would have been $92,575,375, or $12,436,520 
less than the amount actually spent. This sum 
would be so apportioned that each county could 
raise its share by the same tax rate as the other 
counties. This would, however, increase con- 
siderably the share of school funds paid by 
the state. The figures do not inelude transpor- 
tation costs, rural supervision, junior college 
edueation or high school courses given in ele- 
mentary districts. This, as well as the fact that 
some districts spend far more than the average 
cost of edueation, accounts for the twelve mil- 
lion dollars difference between the computed 
cost under an equalized program and the actual 


cost of edueation. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 

Ho.uins CouLuEGE, at Roanoke, Virginia, was 
conveyed to a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees on the ninetieth anniversary of the college, 
attaining the goal set eighty-six years ago by 
Charles Lewis Cocke, the first president. The 
college is free of debt. 

According to The New York Times, Hollins 
College is valued at more than $1,250,000. The 
conveying deed represented an act on the part 
of the Cocke family unparalleled in the history 


of education in Virginia. They gave away the 


school they owned in order that the college 
might continue to maintain its high scholastic 
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standards, meet the demands of higher educa- 
tion and continue its work indefinitely. 

The family stipulated, when it announced six 
years ago its intention to transfer the property, 
that the trustees must raise an endowment and 
improvement fund of $650,000. The $150,000 
improvement fund is now more than complete 
and the endowment fund has almost been 
completed. 

Hollins Institute, Inc., was formed under the 
presidency of Miss Matty L. Cocke, daughter 
of Charles L. Cocke, in 1901. It became Hollins 
College, Inc., in 1911 and was superseded by 
the Hollins College Corporation in 1926. Miss 
Matty L. Cocke is still president of the college. 

The college has 8,000 alumnae, including 
many who have distinguished themselves in 
various fields. It was a pioneer in the movement 
for equal educational opportunities for women. 
It adopted a high standard of classical educa- 
tion, placed the Department of English under 
a regular professor and adopted the elective 
system of studies. It was the first chartered 
institution for girls in Virginia and one of the 
first in America. 


SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

On July 11, fifteen summer play schools were 
opened in greater New York. For the past 
fifteen years play schools have been in operation 
during the hot vacation period. Through the 
efforts of the Summer Play Schools Committee 
of the Child Study Association, a number of 
organizations in New York City became inter- 
ested and established these schools. Later they 
received the full cooperation of the Board of 
Edueation and the association made use of other 
existing facilities. The idea grew and extended 
to cities throughout the country including Chi- 
eago, Memphis, Cleveland and Detroit. The 
project could not possibly have been carried on 
were it not that the Board of Education con- 
tributes a number of teachers and much equip- 
ment. 

Those children entering the schools receive an 
adequate noon-day lunch, supplemented by milk 
and crackers in the afternoon. There are pe- 
riods of rest. The day is filled with activities 
in industrial art, music, home-making, showers 
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and as much time as possible is spent out of 
doors. 

In order that the work of the summer play 
schools may be earried over into the home and 
its influence felt throughout the year, every 
effort is made to include the parent. The Sum- 
mer Play Schools Committee furnishes leaders 
who meet with these parents the year round in 
organized study groups. The parent is a fre- 
quent visitor at the school and has a chance to 
observe what is going on and also to talk things 
over with the teacher. 

The erying need is demonstrated by the fact 
that for the Community Play School conducted 
at P. S. 55, Bronx, the mothers in the neighbor- 
hood have raised the money needed at the school 
for milk, additional teachers, ete. For the first 
time a modified summer play-school program is 
being worked out on a playground. At this par- 
ticular school a different type of child will 
be reached. Sunnyside represents an average 
American community. There too, the summer- 
time vacation must be planned for them. 

Schools are being conducted in the following 
centers: Brightside Day Nursery, 89 Cannon 
Street; Bronx House, 1637 Washington Ave- 
nue; Community Play School, P. 8. 55, Bronx; 
St. Paul’s Place and Washington Avenue; 
Ethical Culture School, 33 Central Park West; 
Federation Settlement, 115 East 106th Street; 
Goddard Neighborhood Center, 599 First Ave- 
nue; Hamilton House, 72 Market Street; Hud- 
son Guild, 436 West 27th Street; Jefferson Pier, 
Foot of East 112th Street; Madison House, 225 
Madison Street; Manhattanville Play School; P. 
8. 43, Manhattan, 129th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue; Neighborhood House, 422 West 57th 
Street; Recreation Rooms, 86 First Street; 
Sunnyside Gardens, 39th Avenue, Sunnyside, 
L. I., N. Y.; Temple Israel Community Center, 
210 West 91st Street. 

Any one wishing to visit these schools may do 
so by calling Mrs. Adele S. Mossler, acting di- 
rector, Summer Play Schools, care of the Child 
Study Association of America, 221 West 57th 
Street (Circle 7-7780). 

THE COMMISSION FOR THE STUDY 

OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

A PROGRESS report has been issued by the 

newly-organized Commission for the Study of 
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Educational Problems in Pennsylvania which 
sets forth the organization of the study, general 
policies and procedure, and the personnel of the 
commission of thirty educators. 

Active prosecution of the study has been 
placed in the hands of an executive committee 
comprising State Superintendent James N. 
Rule, chairman; A. W. Castle, executive sec- 
retary; Dean Willi Grant Chambers of the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Superintendent Ben G. Graham, of the 
Pittsburgh schools; President Francis B. Haas, 
of the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; 
Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association ; 
Dr. LeRoy A. King, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and President Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg. 

Six general divisions have been determined as 
the bases for study: Problems of (1) eduea- 
tional objectives and principles, (2) school ad- 
ministration, (3) school finance, (4) teacher 
preparation, (5) school legislation, and (6) in- 
structional program and procedure. 

Among the policies decided upon is “the en- 
listment of the collective judgment of both the 
professional and the lay leaders of the common- 
wealth.” A lay committee will be asked “by 
the commission to review and criticize its recom- 
mendations.” 

In order “to correct grosser iniquities and to 
meet the financial exigencies of the times, an 
effort will be made to incorporate the early 
recommendations of committees in bill form for 
legislative enactment by the General Assembly 
of 1933.” 

The commission has summarized its opinion 
as to major needs as follows: 


(1) Greater economy and efficiency in the main- 
tenance of public schools. 

(2) Greater equality of educational opportunity 
at all levels of education. 

(3) More equitable distribution of the burden 
of public-school support. 

(4) Uniformity of assessment rates and school 
millage. 

(5) The establishment of larger and more re- 
sponsible local school units to make possible 
greater local initiative and responsibility in the 
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administration of public schools in all school 
districts. 

(6) Greater utilization and more effective co- 
ordination of existing educational agencies and 
activities. 

(7) Better articulation between contiguous lev- 
els and departments of education. 

(8) Revision of course content, methods and 
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teacher preparation in harmony with the best cur- 
rent practices. 

(9) More definite objectives for all levels of 
education, upon which there is general agreement 
and a more highly integrated program. 

(10) A ten-year program as a plan which will 
make possible continuity of purpose and effort in 
attaining such definitely established objectives. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A portralT of Dr. William H. Snyder, by 
Arnold Mountford, the gift of the 1932 gradu- 
ating elass to the Los Angeles Junior College, 
of which he is director, was recently unveiled 
by President Robert Gordon Sproul, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

THE Western Journal of Education reports 
that George C. Bush, superintendent of South 
Pasadena city schools, was honored recently 
with the presentation of a book entitled “The 
Silver Years, 1907-1932,” in commemoration of 
his twenty-five years’ work in the South Pasa- 
dena schools. In the book were letters of greet- 
ing from edueators all over the United States 
and also expressions from all employees of the 
system, with pictures and signatures. The dedi- 
cation reads as follows: “To Superintendent 
George C. Bush, loyal friend and coworker, 
whose sincerity of purpose, constancy of effort, 
fullness of personality and understanding of 
human nature have made our cooperative en- 
deavors in youth training a most pleasant one, 
we take pleasure in dedicating this simple re- 
membrance of a quarter century of genuine 
educational service.” 


StupEnTs, colleagues and friends of Pro- 
fessor John Weinzirl, of the department of 
bacteriology of the University of Washington, 
recently tendered a banquet to him on the com- 
pletion of his twenty-five years’ service to the 
University of Washington. 


Dr. WituiamM E. WavuaGu, bursar and for 
many years a member of the teaching staff of 
the University of Western Ontario, London, 
was recently the guest of honor at a dinner 
celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of his 
graduation from McGill University School of 
Medicine, Montreal. The university, the city of 


London, fellow physicians and former students 
joined in the tribute. 


FREDERICK CLARKE Prescort, professor of 
English in the College of Arts and Sciences of 
Cornell University, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters at the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Vermont. 


EpirH G. Cockins, registrar at the Ohio 
State University, has been elected president of 
the Ohio branch of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Z. M. Wauter, of Hillsboro, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools of Wy- 
oming, Ohio. 

A. S. Gruver has resigned as principal of 
the Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, after serving for more than a decade and 
has been succeeded by Lloyd F. Hess, formerly 
principal of the junior high school at Bethlehem. 


WaLTER CLINTON JACKSON, formerly profes- 
sor of history and vice-president of the North 
Carolina College for Women, has been ap- 
pointed professor of public administration and 
dean of the School of Public Administration at 
the University of North Carolina. 


THE officers of the summer session at Cornell 
University are Dr. Riverda H. Jordan, profes- 
sor of education, chairman; Professor Benton 
S. Monroe, secretary; Dr. Eugene F. Bradford, 
registrar, and Miss R. Louise Fitch, dean of 
women. Professor Rolland M. Stewart, of the 
department of rural education, is director of the 
summer schools in the New York State Colleges. 


GLENN <A. RIDDLEBARGER, district superin- 
tendent of the Placentia, California, schools, 
during the past year has made the La Jolla 
school an experimental school under the direc- 
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tion of Dr. J. L. Meriam, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


DonaLp L. McLavGuuin, 1931 graduate of 
the College of Journalism of Marquette Uni- 
versity and a former editor of the Marquette 
Tribune, a students’ newspaper, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in journalism and director of 
publications at the University of Detroit. 
While at Marquette, Mr. McLaughlin was con- 
nected with the Associated Press. 


Dr. J. Herscuen Corrin, dean of Whittier 
College, California, will be visiting professor of 
psychology at Swarthmore College next year 
and also a member of the faculty of Pendle 
Hill, a Quaker graduate center near Swarth- 
more. 


Dr. CuristrAn L. LANGE has resigned the 
post of secretary-general of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, which he had held for twenty- 
two years. He is succeeded by M. Leopold 
Boissier, professor of law of the University 
of Geneva. Dr. Lange, who was some time 
secretary of the Nobel Prize Committee, was 
himself awarded the Nobel Prize in 1921. 


THE presidential address before the sixth In- 
ternational Congress of Genetics will be given 
by Professor T. H. Morgan, director of the 
Kirchhoff Laboratory of Biological Sciences of 
the California Institute of Technology, on the 
evening of Thursday, August 25. 


Dr. Cuas. B. Davenport, director of the 
Station for Experimental Evolution of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington at Cold Spring 
Harbor, will preside over the International 
Congress of Eugenics, which meets at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History from August 
21 to August 23. Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who with Major Leonard Darwin is 
honorary president, will give an address at the 
general meting on “Birth selection vs. birth con- 
trol.” Dr. Osborn, who celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday on August 8, retires from the 
presidency of the museum at the close of the 
year. 


Dr. Witut1AM H. Howe tu, who recently re- 


tired from the directorship of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Publie Health, and 
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is now chairman of the National Research 
Council and of the Executive Committee of Sci- 
ence Service, has left for Europe. He will at- 
tend the International Physiological Congress, 
which opens in Rome on August 29. Dr. Howell 
was president of the congress when it met in 
Boston three years ago. 


Dr. J. McKEEN Carre.., editor of ScHoou 
AND Society, left New York for Copenhagen on 
August 11, to attend the International Congress 
of Psychology, of which he is the retiring presi- 
dent. He returns from Hamburg on August 25. 
Professor Harold Héffding, who, born in 1843, 
was one of the founders of modern psychology, 
has died since his election at New Haven, three 
years ago, to the presidency of the congress. 
The first laboratory of psychology was founded 
by Wilhelm Wundt in 1879. The centenary of 
his birth occurs on August 16. 


PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE and Mrs. Ayde- 
lotte are expected to return to Swarthmore Col- 
lege about September 1 after spending the sum- 
mer in Germany. 


Dr. Rosert L. KELLY, permanent secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, has 
visited colleges in California this summer. 


Dr. Frank A. Lutz, curator of the depart- 
ment of insect life at the American Museum of 
Natural History, is giving a course on “Visual 
Aids in Teaching” at the Cornell Graduate 
School of Education. 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER, newly elected secre- 
tary of the Progressive Education Association, 
has returned to the association office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., after a series of lectures on the 
principles of progressive education at the sum- 
mer sessions of various Eastern universities. 


AmonG speakers on educational topics at the 
recent General Friends Conference, held at 
Cape May, New Jersey, were President W. W. 
Comfort, of Haverford College; Mrs. Frances 
Blanchard, dean of women at Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Dean Frances Burlingame, of Elmira Col- 
lege; President Raymond Walters, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Principal George A. Wal- 
ton, of the George School; Principal Henry C. 
Messner, of the New York Friends Seminary, 
and Principal James Walker, of Westtown 
School. 
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Dr. J. Paut GoopE, professor emeritus of 
geography at the University of Chicago, died 
on August 5 at the age of seventy years. 


THE death is announced at the age of fifty- 
eight years of Dr. Walter L. Fleming, dean 
emeritus of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Witu1AM B. Cairns, associate professor 
of American literature in the University of 
Wisconsin, died on August 3 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

Puitip M. FisHer, who was principal of 
the Oakland, California, Technical High School 
for more than thirty years and from 1924 until 
his retirement last January superintendent of 
academic institutions of the Oakland School 
Department, died on August 2 at the age of 
eighty years. 

THE death is announced at the age of forty- 
five years of Lulu R. Patton, who was for 
twenty-five years connected with the Presby- 
terian Foreign Missionary Board and who was 
for many years the principal of the girls’ school 
at Canton Christian College. 


Tomas S. McALoney, superintendent of 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
died on August 3. He formerly served in the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf and as superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Blind at Pittsburgh. He was sixty-three 
years old. 

Ir is reported that salaries for the last half 
of March will be paid to Chieago school teachers 
and school employees as soon as the legal re- 
quirements can be arranged. This was made 
possible when four banks agreed to buy $2,000,- 
000 worth of tax anticipation warrants for 1931, 
held in the city’s aggregate of funds. The total 
amount due on the payroll is $2,244,145. These 
warrants, bought at par, could have been pur- 
chased in the open market for $1,600,000 to 
$1,680,000, according to quotations of invest- 
ment houses. The banks paid the additional 
amount, as one banker put it, “to indicate sym- 
pathy, good faith and a real concern for the 


governmental institutions.” City Controller 


Szymezak has been in New York trying to 
create a new market for tax warrants. 
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Soutu Carotrna’s school teachers, who for 
months have been serving without pay, are as- 
sured of receiving their past due salaries in cash 
through a loan obtained by the state from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The loan, 
amounting to $3,400,000, was secured through 
the South Carolina State Bank. It will be used 
to defray the state’s obligations to teachers 
under the school-aid law and to pay a balance 
of $341,000 due to Confederate soldiers as pen- 
sions. About 15 per cent. will be withheld, rep- 
resenting a general reduction ordered in state 
expenditures, to insure balancing of the 1932 
budget. 


AccorpinG to the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Boston publie schools will need approximately 
$3,000,000 less for the year to begin in Sep- 
tember, which means a saving of about $1.50 
in the tax rate. This was the report of Alex- 
ander M. Sullivan, business agent, prepared for 
the special meeting of the school committee. 
The sum asked is $16,150,359.34, which is ex- 
actly $2,978,512.50 less than the amount raised 
a year ago, the decrease being largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that only $506,368.29 is asked 
for land and buildings, as compared to $3,048,- 
701.97 raised for this item a year ago. 


Dr. G. Cansy Rosinson, director of the 
New York Hospital Cornell Medical College 
Association, announces the formal affiliation of 
the School of Nursing of New York Hospital 
with the College of Home Economies at Cornell 
University. Under the new arrangement stu- 
dents finishing a three-year course in the School 
of Nursing will receive from one and a half to 
two years’ credit toward a B.S. degree from the 
college. Dr. Robinson is reported to have said 
that he believed the nursing school was the first 
in New York City to effect a formal university 
affiliation. The new arrangement will become 
effective this fall with the opening of the new 
buildings of the New York Hospital and Cor- 
nell University Medical College at York Avenue 
and East Seventieth Street. The school is un- 
der the direction of Miss Anna D. Wolf. Affili- 
ation with Cornell is the result of two years of 
study by a committee of alumnae appointed by 
the board of governors of the hospital. The 
chairman of the committee was Miss Mary 
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Beard, associate director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


AN inerease of more than a third of a mil- 
lion dollars in bank savings deposits, made by 
school children in local banks of 121 cities of 
the middle west. during the school year 1931-32, 
is reported by Thrift, Inc. In making a sur- 
vey of 150 mid-western cities which provide 
thrift education as part of the regular school 
curriculum, it was found that 121 cities have 
shown a gain amounting to $344,509, an aver- 
age gain in the school savings funds of $2,847 
per city. Pennies and other small coins built 
up these sums on deposit in the local banks of 
the cities analyzed. By special arrangement 
with the regular banking institutions, the chil- 
dren who save in the school savings bank are 
permitted to deposit as little as one cent on 
bank day. The saving is considered an essen- 
tial part of thrift teaching in schools. The 
total amount on deposit in the school savings 
banks throughout the entire country, collected 
over a period of ten years, is in excess of 
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$50,000,000. It is estimated that 14,000 school 
systems offer banking opportunities to pupils. 
The increase of $344,509 in 121 cities during 
the past year is remarkable in view of the fact 
that many of the funds saved by school children 
during that time have been withdrawn to take 
care of emergency needs in many families. 


Aotine for the Italian Government Emanuele 
Grazzi, consul-general in New York, on July 
26 presented $10,000 to the Casa Italiana of 
Columbia University. The gift, which will be 
used as a trust fund for Italian cultural activ- 
ities, comprises the greater part of the estates 
of Antonio Comincio and Francio Bortetta, two 
Italian citizens who died intestate in this coun- 
try in 1926. The balance of the estates, which 
recently were adjudged the property of the 
Italian Government, has been divided between 
the Victor Emmanuel III Foundation for as- 
sistance to Italian war veterans living in the 
United States and the Italian summer camps 
of the Villa St. Joseph for Italian-American 
children. 


DISCUSSION 


IF EDUCATION WERE A BUSINESS 

WE have made great advances in education 
in the last fifty years, but, I suppose, there are 
few who would claim that we have made the 
same progress in education that we have in 
electricity or mechanics or in many other fields. 
We have shortened the time of learning, but 
not on a scale that we have shortened the time 
of making an automobile. We have improved 
our product, but not in a way comparable to 
industry as a whole. 

The aims of education are all national in 
scope. The country as a whole is interested 
in the patriotism, character and efficiency of 
its citizens. These are not local or state matters 
but national matters. Iowa or the village of 
Schooleraft does not need a special brand of 
patriotism or character. The interests of edu- 
cation, outside of vocational education, that are 
local are negligible. Localities, however, differ 
greatly in wealth and in the ability to provide 
education to their children. Our population is 
becoming more and more unstable. Few of us 
are now living in the localities in which we 
were born. Recently, in the Rotary Club of 


Houston, Texas, as the president asked all mem- 
bers who were born in the city to stand, five out 
of 135 arose. He then asked all those who were 
born in the state of Texas to rise. Seventeen 
stood up. At a time such as this, when popula- 
tions are constantly shifting from one locality 
to another, and Denver is training the future 
citizens of New York, it is foolish to think of 
or plan education as a local matter. It is about 
as effective as though Henry Ford or General 
Motors should leave to their dealers the plan- 
ning of their cars and the methods by which 
they should be made. 

There are about 700,000 teachers in this coun- 
try to look after the education of 35,000,000 
children and the future and present welfare of 
130,000,000 people. It would seem as though 
this were a large enough interest of America to 
require some general planning and organiza- 
tion. We may be sure that an industrial con- 
cern, reaching any such group of people and 
spending more than a billion dollars a year, 
would have a highly paid executive at the head, 
with many competent lieutenants and a large 
research staff. 
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If education were a business, there are a 
number of changes that would be suggested at 
once. We have about 700,000 teachers for per- 
haps 650,000 positions. Some of these teachers 
are poorly trained and inefficient and should be 
replaced. But there are also many well-trained 
teachers who are out of work. The need of 
training more teachers does not seem to be 
acute. Yet we find the teachers colleges and 
normal schools making the same appeal for 
students as though they expected there would 
be positions waiting for these students when 
they were through. It is expensive for the state 
to train these teachers for three or four years 
for positions that do not exist. It is expensive 
for these young people to take the training. If 
education were a business under an efficient 
head, the standards for admission to the profes- 
sion would be raised, and schools would be given 
a quota which would limit the number which 
they would be allowed to graduate. 

If education were a business, the headquarters 
office would know where vacancies were likely 
to occur throughout the country, and where the 
prospective teacher was in training for this 
job. It should not be a matter of worry and 
heartache for months in getting adjusted to a 
position. 

If education were a business, it would see 
that its direct and immediate need was for 
training a million or more employees for its 
different services. It would see this as its first 
vocational problem. It might not find it neces- 
sary to train its immigration and revenue offi- 
cers, its men for the consular and diplomatic 
services and its experts in crime detection. 

This would plainly suggest there should be at 
the Capitol in Washington a great national uni- 
versity, in part fot the training of the em- 
ployees of the government, and in part as a 
place for more advanced study by students with 
promising problems in education or sociology 
or government or crime. 

If education were a business of the same 
dimensions, there would be a research staff of 
several thousand scientists connected with it. 
This is the way the great progress in electricity 
and mechanies has been made possible. There 
are well-nigh innumerable problems in educa- 
tion that are awaiting solution at the hands of 
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such a group of trained scientists. I was talk- 
ing recently with a young man who was a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the Hudson Motor 
Company. He said he was one of a group of 
twelve men who were working continuously in 
designing the body of the Hudson car from 
year to year. He said his special problem was 
designing the door. At the Dow Chemical 
Works, I was told that they had a group of 
270 research chemists, who were giving their 
lives to the devising of new products from and 
new methods of separation and combination of 
the chemicals that the company was extracting 
from the ground waters of eastern Michigan. 
This country is more concerned, or should be 
to-day, in the study of its economic, psychologi- 
cal, eriminal and educational problems than it 
is in its problems of physics and engineering. 
We have the great Bureau of Standards for 
the study of physical, but as yet nothing com- 
parable for the study of the social and govern- 
mental problems with which we are directly con- 


cerned. 
Henry S. Curtis 


Home Stupy DEPARTMENT, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS 


THE writer engaged in an intensive and ex- 
tensive study of the efficiency of married women 
as teachers in the public schools of Ohio during 
1930-1932 in the preparation of his doctor’s 
dissertation.1. The result of this investigation 
may be summarized as seven reasons why mar- 
ried women as teachers should be liberated from 
any and all discrimination, on the part of school 
officials in particular and the public in general, 
as follows: 

I. Since most sociologists find no reason in 
the science of society unfriendly to the gainful 
employment of married women in professions, 
and do advance reason for such employment, 
there would seem to be no evidence of social in- 
efficiency on the part of married women as 
teachers. 

II. There seem to be no distinct differences 
in the social, recreational and professional life 
of married and single women as teachers. Thus 


1‘“A Study of the Status of Married Women 
Teachers in the Public Schools of Ohio: A Com- 
parative Study of Efficiency in Teaching.’’ The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1932. 
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it would appear that marital status is not a 
criterion for either discrimination or the reverse 
in the employment of married women as teach- 
ers in the public schools. 

III. Professionally trained and other men- 
tally alert women, when they marry, tend to 
rear few children, and often no children. This 
situation can not be due to the gainful employ- 
ment of married women in the professions be- 
cause the birth rate is differential, whether such 
women work or not, and is therefore no valid 
argument against the employment of married 
women as teachers. 

IV. When married and single women teach- 
ers are comparable on the bases of age, train- 
ing and experience, and are teaching in like 
social-economic situations, trained school ad- 
ministrators rate and evaluate their social life 
and teaching efficiency approximately the same. 
This would seem to nullify any claim that there 
is either superiority or inferiority between 
married and single women employed as public- 
school teachers. 

V. There seems to be no marked difference 
in pupil achievement of élasses taught in the 
publie schools by married and single women 
when such teachers possess equal qualifications 
and are employed in like situations. This im- 
plies that inferior teaching ability is not a char- 
acteristic of married women as teachers. 

VI. Married women as teachers in Ohio, as 
in other states, are discriminated against, as is 
evidenced by the rules of many boards of edu- 
eation. Since there are no scientific data upon 
which to base such discriminatory rules and 
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regulations, the reason appears to be an in- 
clination to look upon the teaching profession 
as belonging to the local political spoils system 
in public office. 

VII. Economists generally hold to the theory 
that adults in every community should be pro- 
ductively and gainfully employed. If this 
theory is correct in principle, there would seem 
to be small reason why wives of men should 
live as “kept” women or, indeed, that profes- 
sionally trained married women should be 
denied opportunity to be engaged in their pro- 
fessions on the grounds that such employment 
is harmful to society. 

The data for this investigation were derived 
from three major sources, namely: existing lit- 
erature on the subject, such as is found in 
periodicals and books written during the past 
decade; from the “Annual Report to the Super- 
intendent of Schools”? of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education for the school year 
1929-1930, together with information from 
questionnaires to nationally known sociologists, 
superintendents and teachers; and the basic in- 
vestigation conducted by the writer—the ef- 
ficiency of teaching. 

The efficiency of teaching of married and 
single women teachers was measured, in this 
study, in two ways: (1) by means of a special 
efficiency report form* devised by the writer 
for school administrators to fill in for cooperat- 
ing teachers, and (2) by the use of standard 
educational tests. 

Logan A. Waits 

Mr. OrAB, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION IN CHOSEN 


Epvcation in Chosen, especially on the lower 
levels of instruction, is offered in two systems 
of schools, one for Koreans, the other for 


Japanese. Differences in customs, standards of 


living and language make this necessary, but 
the schools for either people are attended by 
some children of the other, and the tendency 
is to unite all secondary instruction in one 
system. The main differences between the two 
kinds of schools are: (a) The Korean language 
is obligatory in Korean schools, optional in 





Japanese; (b) Korean schools emphasize Ko- 
rean history and geography; and (ec) elemen- 
tary schools for Japanese offer a 6-year cur- 
riculum; in those for Koreans the period of 
study is frequently shortened to 4 or 5 years 
in rural areas. Moreover, in the Korean sys- 


2 Special form devised by W. J. Osburn, director 
of research, Ohio State Department of Education, 
and professor of school administration, Ohio State 
University. 

3 ‘‘How Can the Efficiency of Teachers be Defi- 
nitely Judged?’’ American School Board Journal, 
84: 50, April, 1932. The writer’s efficiency report 
form is described and explained. 
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tem the old-style elementary school, the soh-tang 
(hall of learning) still exists in large numbers 
in distriets as yet untouched by railroads and 
bus services, but it is decreasing in numbers 
and importance. As to nomenclature, an ele- 
mentary school for Koreans is known as a 
“eommon school’; one for Japanese, as a “pri- 
mary school.” 

Secondary instruction, based on the comple- 
tion of the elementary course, is given in higher 
common schools for Koreans and middle schools 
for Japanese. The 5-year curricula inelude 
Japanese, Korean, a European language (En- 
glish, French or German in schools for boys; 
English or French in those for girls), history, 
geography, mathematics, biological sciences, 
drawing, music, calisthenics, and in the boys’ 
schools, Chinese, economics, commercial studies 
and physical sciences. The field of training 
that lies between these secondary schools and 
the Keijo Imperial University is covered by 3- 
to 5-year courses offered in higher technical and 
professional schools, the “senmon gakko,” 5 of 
which are maintained and administered by the 
government, 8 by private agencies. 

The Imperial University is of equal rank 
with the other imperial universities of Japan 
and admits students who have completed pre- 
scribed courses in the senmon gakko or have 
spent two years in the university’s preparatory 
department. It has but two faculties—medi- 
cine, and law and literature combined. 

For those children who can not or do not 
wish to attend secondary and higher institu- 
tions, public and private vocational schools give 
industrial and commercial training or general 
courses supplementary to those of the elemen- 
tary school. 

Teachers in the elementary schools must be 
graduates either of normal schools or of normal 
courses offered in certain secondary schools. 
Admission to the 5-year normal course is by ex- 
amination aftet the completion of the elemen- 
tary school. Graduates of secondary schools are 
admitted and given 1 or 2 years of normal 
training. Teachers in secondary schools must 
be university, college (senmon gakko) or higher 


normal school graduates. Since there are no 


higher normal schools in Chosen, young people 
who wish to take that training must go to 
Japan proper. 
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The following table is a summary of statis- 
tics on edueation in Chosen in 1912 and 1930 
and indicates the changes that have come about 
in 18 years. Note that the number of old-style 
elementary schools decreased by 8,202, that 
other types increased in number, the teaching 








Year 
Schools 
Teachers 
Students 





Schools for Koreans 


washes (1912 341 1,472 41,141 
wae Sener 1 1930 1,750 8,961 437,608 


9 9 
Private common 1 — 4 Pn yt 


Old style elementary § 1912 18,238 18,4385 169,077 
(soh-tang)) ....... - U 1930 10,036 10,550 150,892 


Public easel com- 


f 1930 15 322 «6,315 

mon me | 
Private higher « com- § 1914 2 11 200 
mon 1930 9 189 4,776 
Public higher gins’ 1912 1 16 116 
common . 1930 6 80 =1,556 
Private higher girls’ { 1914 2 25 140 
COMMON coaccaccunn: U 1930 10 154 2,866 

Schools for Japanese 

lina atihineaess § 1912 199 691 19,759 
ublie primary........... “7 1930 469 1,998 59,155 
Public middle ... . {1930 11 245 == 5,761 
eA , § 1912 3 48 738 
Public higher girls’... 4 1930 24 339 8,076 
Private higher girls’ { 1930 1 10 219 


Schools for Both Groups 
Government normal... { 1930 3 78 = =1,295 
Government colleges { 1930 
Private colleges.......... {1930 
Keijo Imperial ~ 1930 


5 
8 278 1,335 
ORSEOY  orcsstesccntsttscontin 1 


Vocational Schools 


1 1916 1 154 


Government o.oo 1930 i 38 171 


eee ‘ § 1912 18 106 =—-:1,295 
Provincial and city... 1 1930 48 540 10,094 


wn 1912 1 7 132 
sia vas cececstaates ~) 1930 6 57 (1,833 


Public supplemen- §{ 1912 38 =: 189 950 
NRE a cpcinccncnoatoracss 1930 83 342 3,223 





Totals 1912 18,864 20,041 235,536 
ie a Si 1930 12,565 25,060 718,243 
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force grew about one fourth, the enrolment 
more than trebled and a university was estab- 
lished. The public schools expended in 1930 
about 26,717,894 yen, or $13,318,870, counting 
the yen at par, $4985. The schools are gen- 
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erally separate for the sexes and, in the total 
enrolment of 718,243 in 1930, not over one fifth 
was of girls and women. 
J. F. ABEL 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


THE DEPRESSION AND THE SCHOOLS! 

THE 1933 school budget of the board of 
education of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ealls for 
an expenditure of $7,480,599, as compared with 
$7,753,565 for the year 1931, or a saving of 
$273,000 in expenditures for the year. The 
budget does not take into consideration the 
reduction in teachers’ salaries which has been 
agitated. The reduction in the budget was made 
to meet an anticipated decrease in funds due 
to a drop in school taxes and a lowering of 
real-estate valuations. 

The board of education of Columbus, Ohio, 
has adopted a tentative budget for 1933, calling 
for an appropriation of $5,409,202 for the 
operation of the city schools. The budget 
represents a difference of $398,214 from the 
1932 budget. <A reduction of $418,962 from the 
1932 appropriation for teachers’ salaries will 
be effected through recent salary adjustments 
ealling for a 12 per cent. reduction in the sal- 
aries of all school employees. 

A saving of approximately $2,700,000 has 
been effected by the board of education of 
Louisville, Kentucky, with the approval of new 
teachers’ contracts calling for a 15 per cent. 
reduction in salaries. The board has cut $435,- 
000 from its budget for the next school year. 

The Denver, Colorado, school board elimi- 
nated approximately $1,000,000 from the school 
operating costs during the current fiscal year, 
according to a statement presented to the school 
board by Supt. A. L. Threlkeld. The reduction 
included a $600,000 saving made last December 
in the budget, and another saving of $200,000 
effected through economies and projected sav- 
ings during the remainder of the school year. 
Mr. Threlkeld pointed out that another tax cut 
may be necessary to meet present financial 
conditions. 

At Lincoln, Nebraska, the school board has 
adopted a budget for the year 1933, which calls 

1 Extracted from the School Board Journal. 





for expenditures of approximately $1,834,500, 
or a decrease of $246,375 from that of last 
year. In view of the present financial situation, 
no tax levy was made for the building fund, 
and the $25,000 appropriation for capital out- 
lay will be taken out of the surpluses. 

The Moline, Illinois, board of education has 
fixed its 1932-33 school budget at $564,000, 
and has ordered the tax rate to be cut from 
$2.63 to $2.33. Teachers’ and janitors’ salaries 
will be cut 10 per cent. and the current sinking 
fund will be reduced by $60,000. 

The board of education at Adrian, Michigan, 
has adopted a budget of $211,800 for the year 
1932-33. This is a reduction of $26,950 on the 
budget of 1931-32, and will require a voted tax 
of $106,500 from the district. The board of 
education has cut the pay of teachers and other 
employees 10 per cent. and has reduced other 
running expenses to pare the budget. 

The board of education of Syracuse, New 
York, has proposed the withholding of tenure 
of office in the case of 43 teachers eligible for 
permanent appointments, as a means of keeping 
down mandatory commitments and as an aid 
to reductions in the school budget. A number 
of leaves of absence and resignations are ex- 
pected which will aid in keeping the list at a 
minimum. 

The school board of Columbus, Ohio, has 
adopted a new policy, which ealls for the dis- 
missal of either a husband or wife, in cases 
where both are employed in the schools. The 
rule affects eighteen married women and their 
husbands who are employed by the school board. 

Presidents, teachers, and other employees 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Colleges will 
receive from 2 to 8 1/3 per cent. less in pay 
for the next school year than they have received 
for the past year, under a resolution adopted 
by the state board of normal regents fixing 
salaries on a new basis. The salary reductions 
will effect a saving of $95,000, or $1,417 more 
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than the savings quota fixed by the emergency 
board. In addition, the normal regents have cut 
$20,000 from the appropriation for the oper- 
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ation of the teachers’ colleges and $5,400 from 
the capital funds appropriation, making a total 


reduction of $120,400. 


REPORTS 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES} 

THE economic conditions prevailing over the 
entire country doubtless have increased the 
tendency toward complaints, protests and action 
on all questions related to taxation. The people 
feel that taxes are burdensome. 

During this same period there has developed 
a nationwide discontent concerning education. 
This has expressed itself in two forms, first, the 
excessive cost and, second, the excessive exten- 
sion of the program of education, thereby mak- 
ing inereased costs inevitable. The agitation 
has embraced both publie schools and the gen- 
eral field of higher education. It has been so 
noisy that rather drastic action has been taken 
in some legislatures and in some city school dis- 
tricts. This limitation of appropriations and 
budgets has resulted in reducing quite widely 
the salary roll of public school teachers and in 
checking the expansion of the program for new 
buildings and better equipment. This same 
situation has been carried over into higher edu- 
eation circles. The majority of universities of 
this association, judging by the letters from 
presidents, have found this spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion in educational budgets, and most of them 
have been compelled to submit to some reduction 
in the total sum appropriated. Under these 
circumstances there has been an increased ac- 
tivity of supervising financial officers, often- 
times associated with or immediately respon- 
sible to the governor. Under the plea of meet- 
ing the emergency the reduction in appropria- 
tions has been made quite as much upon the 
judgment of such financial officers as upon the 
judgment of educational authorities. 

The wide-spread criticism should have care- 
ful attention by university authorities. We 
need to re-educate the adult voters of the coun- 
try in the underlying principles sustaining free 
higher education. The response, it should be 


1A paper submitted as a report by the commit- 
tee on university control to the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities in session at Chicago, 
November 19, 1931. W. O. Thompson, president 
emeritus of the Ohio State University, chairman. 


noted, by the universities and colleges in order 
to meet this emergency has been both patriotic 
and generous. There is danger, however, that 
the activity of financial officers in reducing 
budgets may later be cited as economy in the 
cost of education. As a matter of fact, many 
of these reductions have saved money tem- 
porarily from the educational budget but have 
made necessary a small army of clerks and 
stenographers in order to check up and keep 
account of educational activities. There re- 
mains yet the necessity of proof to substantiate 
the claim that these financial officers have been 
the occasion of economy. The fundamental evil 
here is the constant centralization of authority 
for the expenditure of educational funds in the 
state house rather than in the university. It is 
unreasonable to assume that temporary officers 
like governors and directors of finance, ap- 
pointees of the governor, should be able to 
criticize or reduce budgets with an intelligence 
equal to that available in university authorities. 
These officials were never trained for such pur- 
pose and usually lack any experience in educa- 
tional budget making. It will require no doubt 
from six to eight years to recover the losses 
and unfortunate experiences developed through 
this biennium. 


Sources oF INFORMATION 


During the month of September the chairman 
of the committee sent to all the presidents of 
the state universities a letter requesting such 
statements concerning the general condition as 
they were able to make. It was expected that 
these statements would deal with the budgets 
and any other unfortunate situation that might 
properly come under consideration by this com- 
mittee. The responses to this letter were re- 
ceived from about three fifths of the institutions. 
It is gratifying to note that in a number of the 
universities there was nothing to report that, in 
the judgment of the president, would be of 
service to this committee. There is a Utopian 
situation in certain universities where legisla- 
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tion has never interfered with the administra- 
tion of the funds they are good enough to pro- 


vide. These universities are fortunate in that. 


they enjoy the service of trustees or regents 
who have the confidence of successive legisla- 
tures and of the people. 

In the case of a number of the universities 
the reports show not only the financial restric- 
tion already referred to but executive activities 
through the governor or legislative activities 
through the legislature or investigational ac- 
tivities through appointed or employed outside 
agencies. In one state a bureau employed 
purely on a commercial basis submitted a report 
proposing to reorganize the finances of the uni- 
versity in harmony with the modern ideas of 
so-called business efficiency. This particular 
agency failed to recognize the difference be- 
tween an automobile factory and a university. 
It proposes to centralize authority and action 
as well as legislation in the state house. It pro- 
poses to introduce great efficiency by having a 
board in the state house competent to employ 
and discharge administrative officials and to 
determine all the details of daily expenditures. 
It is not necessary to recite the activities of 
such a commercial organization. The gratify- 
ing feature is that the report was rejected in 
toto. So fortunate a result, however, would not 
always follow. That type of investigation in- 
dulged in by legislatures upon the urgent ac- 
tivity of some member or small group of mem- 
bers is vicious in principle and probably due 
to political rather than to any educational 
motives. It will be a happy day if the members 
of this association would create an atmosphere 
in their states that would abolish any such 
activities. 


STANDARDIZING AND OTHER AGENCIES OUTSIDE 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


At the outset let it be understood that all 
these agencies may be capable of rendering a 
much-needed service and of rendering it in an 
effective and satisfactory manner. No one 
would question the motives leading to the estab- 
lishment of these organizations or the high pur- 
pose in the minds of those who have been ac- 
tively in their leadership. 

It may be observed, however, that most of 
these agencies are lacking in experience with 
the problems of standardization when applied to 
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the multitude of activities in a modern univer- 
sity. It has well been pointed out that the 
legitimacy of these activities must lie with the 
university authorities. The same principle is 
true in the distribution and expenditure of 
budgets as authorized by the legislature. It is 
difficult to understand how men lacking in uni- 
versity experience are able to command the wis- 
dom necessary to deal with university prob- 
lems. The ingenuity of the American citizen 
is not sufficient to protect us against the defini- 
tion of the cynic when declaring that the modern 
expert was usually an ordinary man a long way 
from home. 

The right of such an organization as the 
American Medical Association or The American 
Council on Education, The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and similar organizations can not be 
questioned so long as they confine themselves 
to their legitimate field of service. The aca- 
demic standards that these organizations recom- 
mend and approve are of first importance to 
higher education. The situation is unique 
when a standardizing agency can tell an insti- 
tution of learning what it must do. It would be 
interesting to see what would happen if a col- 
lege or university should undertake to deter- 
mine what such an outside organization must 
do. 

It should be kept in mind always that these 
organizations are voluntary and do not repre- 
sent authority entrusted to them by university 
authorities. An apparent exception may be 
found in the fact that in some states legisla- 
tion has been passed which recognizes the 
existence of these agencies. This gives an ap- 
parent basis for some authority in their deliver- 
ances and possibly some recognition to the ad- 
ministration of the standards they have 
announced. This is notable in the case of 
medicine. In the main, however, these organiza- 
tions are presumed to deal with questions of 
standards in education. There is something of 
penalty attaching to the decisions of these 
bodies. It is doubtful, however, whether such 
a result was originally anticipated. 

The situation would be less objectionable if 
the penalty fell upon the offenders. As a mat- 
ter of fact it usually falls upon innocent parties 
and fails almost entirely to reach those who have 
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violated the principles for which these organiza- 
tions stand. Two notable examples have been 
brought to our attention in the last year, 
namely, that of Mississippi and that of Ohio 
State University. In both of these cases it 
was strongly affirmed that the principles of 
tenure of office, of academic freedom and of 
sound administration had been flagrantly vio- 
lated. In both instances the general, although 
somewhat indefinite, statement has been made 
that these institutions can not recover in a gen- 
eration. Such generalizations do not meet the 
situation. In the ease of the University of 
Mississippi the Medical Council placed the 
Medical School on probation. The Southern 
Association took action which denies for the 
time being the right of premedical students to 
recognition and academic eredit. This declara- 
tion at once reflects upon the quality and com- 
petency of those members of the faculty who 
remain in service. It is not easy to believe that 
the termination of the services of a dozen mem- 
bers of a university faculty would destroy its 
ability to do standard work for undergraduate 
students. Many of our universities have twice 
this number on leave of absence continuously. 
Furthermore, it may be presumed that those 
who remain are just as competent and as effi- 
cient as they were before the alleged offenses 
were committed, and that the administration 
would always make adequate provision for 
needs due to leave of absence. No matter what 
the virtues or superiorities of men dismissed 
from service may be or how unjust the pro- 
cedure may be there should be no reflection 
upon men remaining in the service. The morale 
of a faculty may be disturbed by these violent 
procedures, but we may not assume that even 
under these conditions the continuing members 
of the faculty will fail to render a service of 
conscience and honor. 

Furthermore, these penalities fall upon the 
students, who usually have had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the official acts of governors, 
regents or other authorities. The students right- 
fully look forward to promotion in education 
conditioned upon merit and not embarrassed 
by the unethical procedure of officials. They 
know little, if anything, about the merits of 
these administrative questions. As a matter of 
fact, it is none of their immediate business. 
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Nevertheless, their progress has been threatened 
by a procedure for which they are in no way 
responsible. 

Still further, the people of a state who be- 
lieve in their educational institutions and pro- 
vide for their maintenance have a just ground 
of complaint when academic principles are so 
applied as to punish the innocent and let the 
guilty go free. This is precisely what occurs 
in many of these cases. It might be well to 
remember that these public universities were 
organized and supported neither for the pur- 
pose of operating a school of scandal nor for 
furnishing front page copy for newspapers. 
The abiding and chief issue in a state univer- 
sity is the welfare of the student. But for the 
student there would be neither faculty nor uni- 
versity. 

Elsewhere in this report reference is made to 
the functions of a number of these agencies for 
the purpose of drawing attention to this expe- 
rience and of arousing some thought on what 
justice to the student or to the faculty may re- 
quire. 

It is alleged, as at the University of 
Mississippi and at the Ohio State University, 
that certain offenses have been committed. 
Without discussing that issue it is perfectly 
obvious that those who are responsible for these 
offences have escaped all penalty. It may be 
impossible ever to reach such persons or 
officials. In the meantime, the citizens of the 
state, the students of the university and the 
existing teachers in these institutions pass under 
a cloud of unfavorable comment and in some 
instances may be denied promotion on the 
ground, not that the teaching has been ineffi- 
cient or the students’ achievements insufficient, 
but that officials have been guilty of conduct 
reprehensible but not immediately related to 
the merits of the student. Students and con- 
tinuing members of the faculty are penalized 
because a few officials in brief authority mis- 
conceive or misunderstand the limits of their 
authority. It seems, therefore, to the commit- 
tee that the exercise of authority by a volun- 
tary association should be with the greatest 
eare, if at all. Investigations, reports, pub- 
licity, protests, disapproval and all similar 
methods may be justified. The penal phase of 
these activities, however, is a different consider- 
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ation. It is doubtful whether any of these or- 
ganizations should exercise that authority. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION 


In the case of state universities it may be as- 
sumed that when the people established a uni- 
versity it was definitely to be a going concern 
and that all its policies and procedures should 
be consistent with the major purposes of the 
people in organizing or establishing the uni- 
versity. As our states are organized, the re- 
sponsibility would be immediately to the legis- 
lature as the representative of authority. It is 
obvious that the details of government and 
administration can not lie with the legislature. 
The legislature may pass general or specific 
statutes which set out the principles and gen- 
eral policies of an institution. From time to 
time they may pass amendments for the pur- 
pose of meeting new conditions. They have 
authority ordinarily to reorganize an institu- 
tion by legislative procedure. The result of 
this might be to provide for a new board of 
regents or trustees, to change the number and 
to put into effect other principles and pro- 
cedures deemed necessary or desirable. Except 
where institutions are constitutionally organized 
and, therefore, free from certain legislative ac- 
tion it may be assumed that the legislature has 
power to recover any trust it may have com- 
mitted to boards of regents, trustees or other 
officials. 

The distribution of authority is usually made 
through the threefold division of legislative, 
executive and judicial functions. It is of the 
highest importance, as a matter of pure and 
applied science of government, that some way 
be discovered and kept in operation whereby 
the limits of authority in every case shall be 
strictly observed. 

In the opinion of the committee the failure 
in this particular lies at the basis of much of 
our confusion, if not actual chaos, in certain 
situations. 

THE GOVERNOR 


Ordinarily the governor is authorized to ap- 
point trustees or regents, subject to the ap- 
proval of one or both houses of the legislature. 
This approval completes the appointment. 
From that point on the governor, unless author- 
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ized specifically by statutes, has no authority 
to remove an official. Impeachment, of course, 
is always a remedial measure. The chief execu- 
tive of a state, by virtue of his office and posi- 
tion, may exercise great popular influence and 
conceivably may represent the sentiment of the 
state. On the other hand, he may act from 
personal or political motives and thus greatly 
misrepresent the state. Examples of both of 
these situations could readily be cited. The 
truth is that governors are not ordinarily 
selected or elected because of their special fit- 
ness to exercise certain functions essential to 
the office. Political considerations usually pre- 
vail. There is nothing in the situation that 
especially qualifies a governor for administra- 
tive duties connected with educational, penal, 
charitable or benevolent institutions. When 
such officials become actively aggressive in de- 
termining the policies or appropriations of a 
university. they frequently go astray. Their 
position, however, renders it extremely difficult 
to correct the baneful influence of an unin- 
formed governor. Such officials, moreover, 
usually secure their information from the least 
worthy sources. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


The custom of having ex-officio members of 
boards of trustees or regents fortunately has not 
prevailed very widely. The theory is thor- 
oughly unsound, the practice is even worse. In 
the first place, these people are irregular in 
their attendance and always limited in their 
information. In the second place, any 
conscientious man in such a position would 
recognize his limitations and be embarrassed by 
attempting leadership. Acquaintance with the 
important policies of a modern state university 
requires years of experience and definite appli- 
cation to their study. This is fundamentally 
why members of such boards should have a 
long tenure of office. In the third place an ez- 
officio member is subject to the charge of 
political motives and of having a status some- 
what different from the status of a regularly 
elected or appointed trustee. It is not good 
administration to have two different classes of 
memberships in a board dealing with a perma- 
nent institution and especially so when these 
ex-officio members are so temporary in their 
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relation. These appointments have usually 
arisen out of good-will and a belief that state 
officials would have a point of view enabling 
them to be counselors of wisdom to the active 
trustee. Experience has given but limited ap- 
proval to this theory. At the present moment 
there are several governors in office whose ez- 
officio relationship to a board of university 
trustees is a distinct burden and embarrassment. 
Other state officials, less influential, are apt to 
be the mere tools of superior officers. 


BoarDs OF REGENTS OR TRUSTEES 


Ordinarily the management and control of a 
University is vested in a board of trustees or 
regents. These officials may be appointed by 
the governor or elected by the people. The 
statutes ordinarily provide a broad foundation 
on which the university may be operated. The 
legislature, always having power to recall or 
amend, has nevertheless for the time being sub- 
mitted the management to the board of trustees 
or regents. The conclusive authority of this 
board should have immediate recognition. The 
legislature does not ordinarily reserve to itself 
the power of appointment or removal of trus- 
tees, presidents, professors or employees. This 
wise omission leaves the management of the 
university in the one responsible body. If 
trustees or regents fail to exercise their func- 
tions as they ought, or violate the recognized 
methods of sound administration, or are in- 
sensible to well-informed public sentiment, the 
legislature may at any time reorganize the in- 
stitution and provide for a different and wiser 
administration. This statement does not imply 
that there is wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
boards of trustees or regents. Indeed such dis- 
satisfaction is so rare and so temporary that 
measures of relief are even more rare. 

The legislature has left to itself always two 
principal duties. First, the power of supervi- 
sion, and second, the power of making appro- 
priations. These two general functions enable 
the state through official channels to advise the 
people and make available all important facts 
and considerations desired by the people. This 
method of procedure has worked admirably for 
the last fifty years. 

The tendency of people with ulterior motives 
to go to fhe legislature for alleged reform or 
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relief needs emphatic disapproval. People 
having cause of complaint should go through 
the regularly established channels. This is 
especially true of the faculty and the s‘udent. 
To all intents and purposes boards of trustees 
or regents are the supreme tribunal. Very few 
instances would arise in which the remedy 
would be through the courts as a judicial mea- 
sure. The publicity usually given to the inter- 
nal affairs of the university would indicate a 


disposition to ignore the proper authority of” 


the board of trustees or regents and to try the 
case through publicity in the newspapers. 


THE FACULTY 


The status of a faculty is a matter of some 
concern and frequent discussion. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that a faculty constitutes 
the recognized ageney of the state appointed 
through official channels for such duties as may 
be prescribed by regents or trustees. Unless 
there is some statutory provision to the con- 
trary, it is usually assumed that these appoint- 
ments once made will continue during satisfac- 
tory service and approved character. The con- 
ception of temporary appointments is not 
usually due to positive statutory regulation but 
is an inference from certain established and 
recognized principles. Among these may be 
mentioned the principle that a legislature is 
without authority to bind its successors, and 
the very practical consideration that contracts 
for service are subject to available appropria- 
tions. We are having this experience at pres- 
ent in the reduction of salaries due to the 
financial depression and other operating causes. 
It may be noted also that boards of trustees 
are usually limited in their authority to ineur 
indebtedness. These considerations have, no 
doubt, influenced the attitude of mind prevail- 
ing among trustees and regents as to the limits 
of their right to contract. 

No one has ever assumed that university ap- 
pointments were temporary except in the lower 
classifications where a specifie contract named 
the terms and conditions. The faculty, by 
which the ordinary citizen means the profes- 
sors, is usually regarded as a permanent body 
of men and women employed for the purpose 
named in the constitution or statutes defining 
the uses and purposes of a university. There 
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is no other office in the entire range of our 
government more permanent or more dignified 
or with fewer restrictions. <A college professor 
or university professor is about as free to direct 
his own thinking and acting as any other person 
in the line of service. The truth is that the 
teaching profession is on a level of its own. 
The exacting requirements of a time clock do 
not distress it. The personal control of his own 
time adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s calling. He is less the servant and 
more the master of his own life and activity 
than most professional men. Notwithstanding 
the discussions of recent years, the tenure of 
office is one of the most stable in the social 
order. Exceptions to this rule are so marked 
as to make any violation of the tenure of office 
front-page material and the subject of editorial 
comment. 

The responsibility of trustees or regents is 
ordinarily through the legislature to the people. 
The difficulty of any immediate action for the 
removal of such officials in rare instances may 
be unfortunate. In most instances, however, 
it is a happy situation that boards of regents 
or trustees may not be subjected to the whim of 
temporary adverse sentiment. The one per- 
sistent eriticism of boards of trustees lies in 
the tendency for governors to fail in a due 
appreciation of the dignity of the university 
and to surrender their high privilege of select- 
ing the most esteemed citizens of the common- 
wealth. People of such quality have been of 
great service to the universities in the past, and 
many of them would now be available if gov- 
ernors would make the appointments a matter 
of more serious thoughtfulness than sometimes 
occurs. Appreciation is due to men and women 
of this character who have rendered a gratuitous 
service to the cause of higher education. 

In the case of elected trustees or regents there 
is the constant danger of political accommoda- 
tion and the nomination by both parties of men 
or women who could never secure an appoint- 
ment through a well-informed governor. Such 
experiences, however, seem to be the fate of 
democracy. We must learn, therefore, to be 
patient. The situation, however, does not jus- 
tify indifference to the election or selection of 
officials to whom are entrusted some of the 
highest interests of the people. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


The president of a modern state university 
occupies a position of very high responsibility. 
Usually there is no statute defining his place 
or his authority in the university. He is 
selected by the board of trustees or regents, 
and his duties are those prescribed in the rules 
of the board, except in specific instances where 
legislation requires official action on the part of 
presidents or deans. His status, therefore, is 
not so much that of a legal authority as of rep- 
resentative, educational leadership. He is the 
representative and executive officer of the 
boards of trustees or regents. From this point 
of view he becomes the official means of com- 
munication to the faculty and carries into effect 
through the ordinary agencies the policies and 
orders of the boards of trustees or regents. 

He is also a member of the faculty and the 
faeculty’s representative before the board of 
trustees or regents. Constant consultation and 
conference with the faculty is essential to suc- 
cessful administration. This double function 
requires that a president shall be a man of 
unquestioned integrity of character, while in 
complete sympathy with both faculty and 
boards of trustees or regents. If he fails in 
leadership with his faculty his usefulness is 
limited. If he fails in his leadership with the 
board of trustees he becomes a deputy sheriff 
or some such subordinate official. Except in 
great emergencies the board of trustees should 
not act independently of the president in mat- 
ters of educational policy where the faculty is 
vitally concerned. The failure to recognize the 
premiership of the president is occasionally the 
greatest shortcoming of boards of trustees or 
regents. The failure on the part of the presi- 
dent to recognize his premiership and respon- 
sibility to the faculty often results in a dis- 
satisfaction in the faculty. The position is as 
difficult as it is dignified. 

In addition to these the president of a state 
university is regarded by the people as the offi- 
cial representative of whatever the university 
is. No board of regents or faculty can ever 
rise in popular esteem above the popular esti- 
mate of the president. This does not cast any 
discredit upon either board or faculty but ex- 
presses in the educational cireles just what is 
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found in all other official circles. The pastors 
of our churches, the mayors of our cities, the 
governors of our states, the President of the 
United States, all represent a certain popular 
interest that no other person can possibly rep- 
resent. There is a sense, therefore, in which 
the high character, the administrative ability, 
the executive efficiency, and the leadership of 
a president constitute the greatest asset the 
university has. The consciousness of this re- 
sponsibility may well burden the heart of any 
president with a conscience and a sense of 
honor. 
THE STUDENTS 


There is need for a more thoughtful consid- 
eration of the effect of administration upon the 
character and academic progress of the student. 
His interest is as vital and often as important 
as that of any other person or group of per- 
sons. Too often we have failed to recognize 
the citizen rights of the student. Authority 
has a method of dealing with subordinates not 
always just or creditable. Education has been 
criticized from the student point of view as 
justly and as vigorously as from any other. 
But for the student many other troublesome 
questions would not arise. He has some rights, 
not always clearly defined, but none the less 
important for that fact. If less assumed au- 
thority and more reason were by some magic 
introduced in the university discussion and 
administration perhaps all would fare better. 
At any rate, a more profound study of the 
student’s relation to the university and educa- 
tion might relieve tension on other topics more 
painful than helpful. 


DIREcTORS OF FINANCE 


This title is used simply as descriptive of any 
independent official whose authority under the 
statutes permits him to exercise powers of con- 
trol. The statutes of Ohio are cited simply as 
illustrative of a situation that would be essen- 
tially the same in any other state where such 
an official provided for by law exercises author- 
ity. The statutes of Ohio say: 


(1) The Department of Finance shall have 
power to exercise control over the financial trans- 
actions of all departments, offices and institutions 
excepting the judicial and legislative departments. 
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(3) By requiring itemized statements of ex- 
penditures proposed for any specified future 
period to be submitted to the Department, and by 
approving or disapproving all or any part of such 
proposed expenditures. 


The statutes provide that the department of 
finance shall be operated through a director of 
finance appointed by the governor. Here is a 
single individual clothed with authority to set 
aside appropriations made by the legislature 
as well as to direct expenditures. Recently he 
decided upon a cut in the salary appropriations 
for Ohio State University. He did this under 
the authority of law. In other words, here is 
a single official clothed with authority to veto 
existing statutes. An appropriation bill passed 
is as much law as any other act. The testimony 
of competent persons is that the most successful 
directors of finance in Ohio have been those 
who did not function. The office is redundant, 
a source of friction, duplicating activities 
already authorized by law, without at the same 
time repealing the statutes for existing institu- 
tions. Under the action of such an official a 
board of trustees of a university, or of any 
other institution, is subjected to his authority 
and direction. The tendency of such authority 
is toward a government either by favor or by 
fear. It was never contemplated by the act 
establishing a university. We are not concerned 
with the details of friction or unsatisfactory 
administration but simply with the principle 
which brings into a state government a central- 
ized authority responsible to no one but the 
governor. It is easy to see that the administra- 
tion of state budgets through such an official 
would be less competent than through the audi- 
tor of state. Its consideration would be less 
intelligent than the conclusions of a board of 
trustees or regents. The administration and 
execution of a budget is always imperiled by 
the changeable attitude of an outside official 
whose responsibilities are primarily to an 
executive officer. If this officer were of limited 
authority, confined to advice rather than con- 
trol, all other state agencies could welcome his 
services in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. To clothe such an official with powers 
of control, equivalent to a veto of appropria- 
tions passed in the usual legal manner, is an 
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anomaly in representative government. The 
temptation to all state agencies is to court the 
favor of the director of finance and thus intro- 
duce a most dangerous and vicious political 
practice among the authorities in all state 
agencies. 

It may be appropriate at this point to direct 
attention to the experience of the University of 
Minnesota with the legislature and the courts 
of that state. 

The legislature of Minnesota passed a some- 
what elaborate statute establishing a department 
of administration and finance. This was under 
the control of a commission consisting of the 
comptroller, a budget commissioner and a com- 
missioner of purchases. These three men were 
made the heads of three separate divisions. The 
statute provided that the authority of these 
men should put them into all the details of 
university life. It included supervision of con- 
tracts, purchases, construction, fixing of salaries 
of employees and the preparation of a budget. 
In general the commission was a substitute, 
located in the state house, for all state agencies 
including the university. Most of the state 
agencies could not help themselves. The op- 
portunity for political activities in such an 
organization centralized in three men was recog- 
nized as a great and flourishing plum tree. In 
the course of time the matter had to go to the 
courts. There was no escape from it. The 
result was that the university received a new 
definition of its place among state agencies and 
achieved its freedom. The point in all such 
cases is that these politically developed organi- 
zations begin the business almost entirely unin- 
formed as to what their duties may become. 
By the time they are reasonably well informed 
the term of office has usually expired. Political 
considerations can not be ignored in a politi- 
cally minded people like ourselves nor in a 
democracy where everybody seems searching to 
find other ways of accomplishing desired results. 

The criticism from. the standpoint of educa- 
tion is that all these proposals ignore the first- 
class service already available in university 
circles. The faculty, the president, the more 
or less continuous trustee and the university 
accountant are constantly making critical study 
of their own efficiency. The opinion is here 
expressed that the accounts of the state universi- 
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ties in this country will compare most favorably 
with the accounts of state governments or even 
with research bureaus who have little else to do 
but see that a competent system of accounting 
is developed. 

The danger is that if this type of concentra- 
tion continues to function, and the legislature 
continues to administer its own appropriation 
bills through an authoritative commissioner, we 
shall be easily prepared not for a director of 
finance but for a director who may call the 
legislature at his own pleasure. Legislation 
after passing successfully the gamut of the 
governor’s veto should be regarded as the au- 
thoritative basis not to be assigned to subordi- 
nates for interpretation. The practice of doing 
what other people do may suggest to other states 
that they should follow the leadership of Min- 
nesota. 

If such procedures are to obtain in many 
of the states, it is obvious that the office of 
president or of trustees or regent as well as 
some other state offices will be very much re- 
duced in dignity, efficiency and authority. 

Universities, however, are compelled to oper- 
ate under the statutes, no matter what they may 
be. They must recognize the authority of the 
state and its officials. They have not lost their 
right, however, to criticize redundancy or excess 
in offices or the violation of sound administra- 
tion as provided for in the statutes. It is im- 
portant to keep the distinction clear between a 
somewhat generous administration due to a 
diplomatic approach by university authorities 
and a principle of procedure that is thoroughly 
unsound. 


SUMMARY 


The committee is of the opinion that the 
presentation of definite and specifie reeommen- 
dations for consideration and action by the 
association would not be desirable. Such ree- 
ommendations, if desired, should originate with 
the active members of the association. The 
principal reason for this point of view is found 
in the variety of conditions existing in the sev- 
eral parts of the country. It appears to the 
committee accordingly that a wise procedure 
would always be a full, frank and enlightening 
statement of the situation in higher education 
as represented in the state universities. In 





twenty-five years the program has undertaken 
to do just this thing. The committee is confi- 
dent that this same type of discussion will con- 
tinue to bring before the association the experi- 
ences of universities, particularly in matters 
pertaining to legislation, administration and the 
relation of such universities both to the state 
and to other educational activities. 

The committee, therefore, submits the follow- 
ing items as suggesting the features of the 
present situation requiring public recognition 
and discussion : 

I. The first basic principle to be recognized in 
state universities is that they belong to the 
people, are maintained by the people, are re- 
sponsible to the people and through the regu- 
larly constituted authorities should be adminis- 
tered in the interests of the people. 

II. It is important that the legal authority 
and jurisdiction of all officials in any way 
related to state activities should be clearly de- 
fined and willingly recognized. It is equally 
important that the limits of authority and 
function of such officials be recognized. Most 
of the difficulties reported have arisen out of 
the failure to recognize the proper functions of 
constituted authorities. As has been pointed 
out, it is the function of bodies to legislate and 
of individuals to administer and execute. 

III. A third principle to be kept before the 
people of any commonwealth is that their uni- 
versity should not be subjected to the pernicious 
influence of partisan polities, of personal ambi- 
tions or of private vindictive vengeance. Ad- 
ministrative officers in some states become 
officious and show tendencies to magnify their 
office. These influences sometimes find expres- 
sion in the selection or election of inferior types 
of men or women for membership on the board 
of trustees or regents. The best citizens of any 
state in the union would gladly serve in such 
capacity. It would be a happy situation if gov- 
ernors and prospective governors would recog- 
nize this principle and keep free from en- 
tangling alliances with the private ambitions of 
second or third rate citizens and see that only 
citizens of the first rank should be recognized 
as worthy to serve on a board of regents or 
trustees. 

Indeed, the political influences find a great 
variety of expression. They affect the state of 
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mind in trustees, presidents and faculties 
directly and the state of mind in many good 
citizens less directly. Intelligent people every- 
where deplore the fact that political ambition 
would lead men to sacrifice the interests of the 
youth of the state in order to advance in a 
small, petty way the desires of ambitions for 
official recognition. 

IV. A fourth important principle needing 
some discussion at present is the status of the 
members of the faculty. We have heard a great 
deal about academic freedom. The discussion 
has not greatly increased. our understanding of 
the issues involved. Academic freedom is 
usually associated with tenure of office and the 
importance of original investigation and the 
advancement of learning. The importance of 
these interests can not be readily overestimated. 
On the other hand the public mind is not well 
advised as to the technical questions developed 
in university circles. There is almost always a 
conflict in point of view between the teacher and 
the citizen. The citizen does not understand 
what all the discussion is about. The meager 
or misleading newspaper publicity serves to 
confuse rather than to enlighten. Not infre- 
quently academic freedom is confused with in- 
difference to current moral ideals prevailing 
among the non-academic citizens who may hap- 
pen to be parents. In the meantime interests 
other than freedom suffer. The professor does 
not always escape. It sometimes develops that 
an equally unfortunate opposition can be 
located within university circles. In some in- 
stances prejudice, passion, personal ambitions 
and an over-emphasis on prerogative create 
more troubles than the wise president, whose 
chief function would seem to be that of a peace- 
maker, can possibly overcome. A moratorium 
on some of these educational offenses would be 
as helpful to higher education as it appears to 
be in certain diplomatic and financial circles. 

V. The underlying principle that brought 
these state universities into existence—that they 
rely on the people for support and that their 
justification is in the service they render should 
be kept constantly before the people and the 
faculties. Every generation should pass along 
the ideals of higher education to its successor. 
This is the basis of the perpetuity of the state 
and the foundation of her hopes for the future. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SHALL FEDERAL FUNDS BE SPENT 
FOR ADULT NEGRO RELIEF OR 
THE EDUCATION OF 
NEGRO CHILDREN? 


A PECULIAR commentary on a current phase 
of American life is furnished by a recent dis- 
patch from Washington to the New York 
Herald Tribune, signed by Mark Sullivan. Mr. 
Sullivan reported that a movement was on foot, 
apparently with the backing of high Federal 
officials, to supply funds “to take indigent 
Negroes from New York, Detroit, and Chicago 
back to the South from which they were lured 
through the ill-balanced prosperity of a few 
years ayo.” 

The recent years of depression have hardly 
been a respecter of educational attainments. 
Both those from the ranks of the best educated 
and those who are illiterate have suffered from 
our current economic distress. Every educator, 
however knows that in the machine age in which 
we live, the heaviest penalties are borne in 
times of unemployment by those with the worst 
equipment. No sensible person can deny that 
much of the relief work for indigent Negroes 
in Northern cities has been saddled upon those 
communities as the result of an influx of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons whose past educa- 
tional training in Southern States has been 
the worst possible preparation for urban life. 
While some would doubtless explain the social 
disorganization characteristic of portions of 
Negro communities, and which bears heavily 
upon the total expense of government, as due 
to an irremediable and inherent depravity, 
others would believe that such phenomena are 
inevitable when we have peasants deprived of 
an opportunity for literacy, plunged into the 
complex adjustments necessitated by city life. 

In our present system, characterized by highly 
developed transportation systems and a highly 
mobile population, it becomes increasingly plain 
that different states and cities of the country 
are not merely “our brother’s keeper,” but are 
also the “keepers” of the boy or girl who as an 
adult may become our next-door neighbor, our 
fellow resident in a municipality, the common 
participant in our local civie weal, though born 





a thousand miles away. It is of interest to 
know how different communities are shoulder- 
ing the responsibilities for educating what are 
their children to-day, but who may be our 
municipal neighbors to-morrow. 

Such cities as Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
New York, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia may 
expect in the next period of “ill-balanced pros- 
perity” to receive new accretions to their popu- 
lation from different portions of the country. 
In an effort to determine what sort of educa- 
tional background these prospective migrants 
will bring to their new duties and problems, 
the writer has arranged the counties of three 
rather typical school systems in rank order by 
the index of expenditures for teachers’ salaries 
per capita enrolment. He has selected for this 
purpose the state of Iowa, where schools are 
maintained which are open to all races; the 
white system of Alabama, and the Negro sys- 
tem of that state, where segregated schools are 
maintained. The five highest and lowest coun- 
ties of the 99 comprising the Iowa system, 
and the same ranking counties for the 67 white 
and 66 Negro systems of Alabama have been 
ranked in order of this index. There are, per- 
haps, other indices that might be used, but this 
will be found sufficient for comparative pur- 
poses. In addition, expenditure figures for 
1887 have been tabulated, with the rate of in- 
crease during the forty year period, and the 
percentage of illiteracy for these counties in 
1930-1910. 

Studies of relative expenditures and capacity 
to pay have shown that the states of the South 
are now paying from their limited resources as 
high a proportion as wealthier states in the 
North and West. In the absence of wealth 
sufficient to afford educational opportunity for 
all, these Southern states, and particularly 
counties with a heavy Negro population, have 
sacrificed schools for Negro children to the end 
that white schools might be fairly effective. 

If history repeats itself, our next “boom” 
will arrive in from fifteen to twenty years. At 
that time every industrial or commercial center, 
North or South, may look forward to the ar- 
rival on its corporate threshold of an assorted 
lot of prospective citizens. The boy from 
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TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THIRTY CoUNTY SYSTEMS WITH REFERENCE TO GENERAL EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 








Expenditures for 

















teachers’ salaries Per cent. Percentage of 
County per capita enrolment re iiiteeaey 
1927 1887 1930 1910 

Sioux (Iowa) $63.61 $11.25 465% 0.2% 0.5% 
Woodbury (Iowa) . 62.10 9.32 566 0.2 0.4 
O’Brien (Iowa) . iaarenieeres 61.86 10.25 603 0.2 0.1 
Buena Vista (Iowa) epee 61.66 9.15 573 0.2 0.3 
Dubuque (Iowa) ...... etc ceseateieesetrcemnceared 60.50 9.18 526 0.4 0.4 
Lowndes (Alabama: White) .. 56.47 2.61 2063 uy 3.7 
Dallas (Alabama: White) ........ 42.83 3.06 1299 2.4 7.9 
Sumter (Alabama: White) ...... 40.86 2.77 1375 1.0 1.8 
Macon (Alabama: White) 40.42 3.22 1155 2.3 4.4 
Bullock ae ioral 39.45 2.54 1453 2.8 3.5 
Marion a? - 38.26 6.08 512 Ek 1.7 
Davis (Iowa) . oleae 37.57 5.34 603 0.7 1.8 
Lucas (Iowa) .............. 37.42 4.55 722 0.6 2.0 
Appanoose (Iowa) 37.29 5.98 523 1.0 2.2 
Monroe (Iowa) 36.41 6.22 485 0.8 1.8 
Cleburne (Alabama: White) ................. et Ae 15.32 1.38 1010 9.4 16.1 
Marshall (Alabama: White) occ 14.61 1.34 990 8.1 11.3 
Coffee (Alabama: White) ....... 14.20 2.01 606 10.2 16.2 
Jackson (Alabama: White) ... 13.74 1.61 753 10.3 17.0 
Mobile (Alabama: Negro) .. 12.96 3.40 281 20.4 28.9 
De Kalb (Alabama: White) 5 12.68 1,25 914 6.4 18.3 
Jefferson( Alabama: Negro) ou... 12.48 2.25 454 16.5 25.4 
Walker (Alabama: Negro) . 10.05 1.04 866 20.6 30.4 
Bibb (Alabama: Negro) 9.99 2.56 290 28.8 29.2 
Baldwin (Alabama: Negro) 9.59 2.67 259 27.4 35.4 
Macon (Alabama: Negro) 2.0.0... 2.60 1.55 67 22.7 36.3 
Choctaw (Alabama: Negro) ....... 2.55 1.55 64 28.8 44.0 
Monroe (Alabama: Negro) . 2.25 1.54 46 25.8 48.4 
Russell (Alabama: Negro) ......... 2.19 0.97 125 21.2 45.8 

1.88 1.58 12 36.2 44.5 


Wilcox (Alabama: Negro) ... 








Sioux county, Iowa, will bring with him to his 
new problems of adjustment an educational 
background represented by the expenditure, in 
1927, of $63.61 for the salary of his teacher. 
Another Iowa boy, perhaps from Monroe 
county, will present the skills and abilities 
represented by an annual investment of $36.41 
in 1927. One white boy may come from 
Lowndes county, Alabama, and another from 
De Kalb county, the first with an educational 
background represented by an annual expendi- 
ture for his teacher’s salary of $56.47, the sec- 
ond with an educational background represented 
by annual expenditure of $12.68. The Negro 
migrants may come from Mobile county, Ala- 
bama, with educational preparation represented 
by an annual expenditure of $12.96 per capita 
for teacher’s salary, or from Wilcox county, 
where $1.88 was spent for the salary of the 
typical Negro child enrolled in 1927. The last 
named Negro child will have received but little 


more training than his grandfather received in 
1887. 

We may also be reasonably sure that some 
statesman in that not so distant future—ap- 
proximately 1952—will arise to solve the 
problem of indigent Negroes in urban com- 
munities by advocating the expenditure of 
Federal Funds to feed, clothe, and perhaps 
repatriate the adult migrants of the future who 
are now enjoying the blessings of education in 
various Southern states. 


vr Horace Mann Bonp 
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